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Articte L—BUSINESS ETHICS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


A poor man, who is well versed in Political Economy, lately 
told me that the reading of Ricardo had convinced him that 
there is no hope for the laboring class under the existing 
system of industry. Competition, as he was compelled to 
think, must sooner or later reduce working men to the starva- 
tion limit, and keep them there. In times of exceptional dis- 
tress it must drive them below that limit, and only restore them 
to it through the lessening of their number by actual death. 
His hopes for the future of laborers were founded on a change 
of the industrial system, which should substitute codperation 
for competition. 

This man is representative; his premises are those of Ricardo 
and his school, and his conclusions are those to which many 
readers are forced. The future of the laboring class is not 
attractive, as these writers picture it; and this fact shows the 
reason why some intelligent men, besides many ignorant ones, 
take refuge in socialism. I have endeavored, in a former Arti- 
cle, to show the power of moral influences to revolutionize sys- 
tems of industry, and propose now to indicate their power, 
without overthrowing an established industrial system, to re- 
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move much of the evil that exists within it. The future of the 
laboring class, even under the present system, is not so dark 
as it must appear when these forces are not recognized. 

The reasoning of Ricardo is based on the existence of unre- 
stricted competition. Such competition is impossible in ¢ y 
collection of men that can be termed a society; it has never 
existed, in fact, since the time of Adam. Competition, pure 
and simple, implies the exclusive action of selfish motives, and 
would be a savage and ignoble strife, in which every man’s 
hand would be for himself and against his neighbor. Fowls in 
a barnyard running together for a handful of corn, apes in a 
cage greedily snatching pieces of bread from each other, present 
but an imperfect picture of what would result from the exclu- 
sive action of selfish motives among men. Competition unre- 
stricted is a monster as completely antiquated as the saurians, 


of which the geologists tell us. 

To find anything approaching unrestricted competition in 
actual life we must go farther back than history reaches, beyond 
the lake dwellers of Switzerland, and the cliff villagers of neo- 
lithic times, quite to the isolated troglodyte, the companion of 
the cave bear. Even here the illustration will be incomplete ; 
for the troglodyte had a family, and within the sacred precinct 
of the home higher motives predominated. The intercourse of 
this rudest of men with others of his kind may however be 
conceded, safely enough, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, to have been dictated by the lowest of motives, and to 
have tolerably well illustrated the operation of pure compe- 
tition. The supposition may be a slander on the troglodyte ; 
but, as he is now past hearing of it, and is not present with his 
club to avenge it, we may admit the supposition that the inter- 
course of the isolated cave-dwellers with each other presented 
an illustration of competition unqualified by moral forces, 
Two wild huntsmen, pursuing the same animal, or clubbing 
and tearing each other for the possession of its body, when 
slain, present a sufficiently accurate picture of the nature of the 
process. Though such were, in fact, the conduct of cave- 
dwellers toward each other, outside of the family circle, it is 
certain that, within that circle, the wild passions elsewhere pre- 
doi:nant were restrained by sentiments of personal affection; 
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and in this we have the germ of a series of phenomena of the 
highest importance. 

In this case love toward relatives and enmity toward neigh- 
bors are the ruling motives. The differing motives dictate 
opposite lines of conduct. Reflection serves to define and 
formulate the two opposite modes of action; that which is 
customary in the treatment of relatives, and that which is 
characteristic in the treatment of enemies, come to be under- 
stood and recognized, and a rude code of rules is formed for 
the guidance of members of the favored circle in their treat- 
ment of each other. Gradually, from the depths of a nascent 
faculty of reason, a deeper intuition than any yet experienced 
comes to lay its sanction on the code which family affection 
and custom have established. In the vivid picture-language of 
Genesis, the fruit of “the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil” is plucked. A rude perception of right and wrong is 
attained ; the glimmering light of a moral principle that is to 
direct the development of the race makes itself for the first 
time perceptible, and the troglodyte is no longer as an animal, 
innocent because ignorant, but “as a god, knowing good and 
evil.” Such is the teaching of Genesis and of science con- 
cerning the origin of moral influences in human society. 

The code of right and wrong is at first confined to the 
family ; but in time sufficiently close intercourse is established 
between neighboring families to develop common ideas of 
right and wrong in matters pertaining to a larger circle, and the 
moral code extends itself to the neighborhood. Neighbor- 
hoods unite into tribes, and the process repeats itself. In time 
the final step is taken: the moral code receives the sanction of 
a legal enactment, with penalties for violation, and is thus 
enabled to exert its greatest influence. Competition has now 
received definite limitations within the circle where the ethical 
influences are exerted. 

The growth of these influences, both extensively and inten- 
sively, is a matter of history. They have grown extensively 
as tribes have united into nations, and as nations, by the devel- 
opment of international law, have taken on the rudimentary 
form of what promises to be a world state, an organic unity 
bounded by no narrower limits than those of the globe we 
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inhabit. There is no quarter of the world, at present, un- 
reached by ethical influences, and none, consequently, where 
competition is not subject to some limitations. 

Intensively, these moral forces have grown with general 
civilization, acquiring, within a given local circle, a constantly 
increasing power, and limiting competition more and more. 
The method of competition which spared neither life nor limb 
gave place toa method which respected the lives of the con- 
testants ; murder was prohibited while robbery was still tole- 
rated. Human bodies were first excluded from the list of arti- 
cles to be competed for. It was a sort of legal exemption, the 
first and most beneficent of homestead laws. The dwelling 
which the soul of man inhabits might not be seized by his 
creditors, and the occupant ejected. A farther development of 
moral force suppressed open robbery ; and it now remains for a 
still higher development of the same influence to suppress cer- 
tain forms of robbery which are, as yet, unreached by law. 

Sir Henry Maine has shown that the family system, which 
excluded competition entirely, extended itself to the village 
community, which was the germ of the modern state. Within 
the village all relations were fraternal, and property was held 
largely in common; while on the mark, or boundary, the germ 
of the modern market, the relations were somewhat hostile. It 
was on the mark that members of different communities met 
to buy and sell. Here they were free from the moral influ- 
ences which existed among members of the same community, 
and competition was, therefore, relatively unrestrained. The 
highly developed family code acquired its greatest extent in 
the medieval village, and has diminished since that time. 
The modern market is a fusion of village and mark; the circle 
within which competition is excluded has been reduced to a 
zero; but, in compensation, much of the humanity which char- 
acterized the dealings of villagers with each other bas extended 
itself to the entire operations of trade. Though the village 
community is extinct in western countries, its influence sur- 
vives in the mitigating influences which make themselves felt 
in the formerly harsh and hostile dealings of the market; and 
though the mark, as such, is extinct, its influence also survives 
in the latent brutality that characterizes much of customary 
business intercourse. 
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It is a common remark that business practices are not what 
they ought to be, and that consciences otherwise sensitive are 
apt to become callous when pecuniary interests are concerned. 
The forms of business depravity which attract our attention 
are too apt to be deprecated in a helpless manner; we regret 
them, but do not attack them with much confidence. Religion 
has held itself quite too much aloof from this particular con- 
test; and so effectual has been, at times, the separation of 
religious life from business life, that seeming piety and business 
meanness have not been mutually exclusive characteristics, but 
have, in too many cases, been markedly and offensively exis- 
tent in the same persons. Instances enough of this kind will 
occur to every one. It is not realized that moral influences 
have for their particular and legitimate function to suppress 
this remnant of natural ferocity, which continues to do by 
legal methods what used to be done by processes more open 
and violent; neither is it realized how radical would be the 
effect of a comparatively slight reformation in this direction. 
Very much of the evil that oppresses the laboring class is due 
to a current violation of right in one specific direction. 

The theory of the modern bargain appears to be that of the 
medieval judicial combat; let each do his worst, and God will 
protect the right. As in medizval times, it has too frequently 
happened that providence has protected the wrong. There isa 
standard that determines the justice or injustice of bargains, 
and the so-called “higgling of the market” is utterly inade- 
quate to secure conformity to that standard. How soon will 
the moral forces of society take in hand the higgling process? 
Precedents teach that they will do it at some time, but it would 
be better not to have to wait a geological era for the effect to 
be realized. May we not reasonably ask the preachers and 
teachers of society to add this question at once to the list of 
those used for the examiration of candidates for their profes- 
sions: “Do you believe, and will you teach, with all the power 
that God shall give you, that bargains must be mutually 
advantageous to be morally justifiable?” 

Wealth is legitimately acquired by the process of produc- 
tion, not by the process of exchange; and one of the impera- 
tive duties of the new Political Economy is to draw the line 
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where production terminates. Money-making by exchange is 
virtual robbery, and is only prevented from being legal rob- 
bery by the itnperfection of the law. The line which separates 
production from illegitimate exchange is not always an easy 
one to draw in practice, and has probably never yet been 
clearly stated in theory; and intelligent persons do not need 
to be told that dealing in commodities, as the merchant deals 
in them, is an operation which falls, economically, under the 
head of production. The merchant creates “form utility,” 
“ plave utility,” and “time utility,” and his reward is as legiti- 
mate as that of any other producer. It is the shrewd trading 
men who create no wealth, but deal in stocks and real estate, 
horses and general merchandise, in a manner that benefits no 
one but themselves, who furnish the best illustrations of money- 
making by the operation of exchange. Market prices are 
nothing to such men; it is their aim to get more value than 
they give, both in buying and in selling. As this operation is 
not an easy one when the parties with whom they deal are 
aware of the value of the property to be transferred, it comes 
to pass that lying is a frequent part of the process. Indeed, 
lies have come to be the modern cudgel, with which men brain 
each other for money. The lies had better not be, in most 
cases, of a bald and apparent character; that would be using 
an ill-constructed club. 

What is ordinarily termed a good bargain is, morally, a bad 
bargain; it is unequal, and good for one party only. When- 
ever such a transaction takes place some one is plundered. It 
is the sufferer, in such cases, who usually regrets the occur- 
rence; in an ideal society it would be the gainer who would 
mourn, however little probability there may be of suck a thing 
in actual society. Sack-cloth and ashes are the proper cover- 
ing of the man who has made a “good bargain.” What is the 
fact in the case? Do persons who have made such bargains, 
even by questionable means, don the garments of humiliation, 
or do they show something of complacency? Are they disposed 
to conceal their action, or to boast of it? Are they, in fact, 
treated with less honor by other men, or with more? The 
whole process is bad; it is odious, and the worst feature of it 
is that it is characteristically American. The sharp bargaining 
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spirit, which seeks, not to create wealth, but to get it away 
from other persons by all methods tolerated by law, may exist, 
in individual cases, in other civilized countries besides our own ; 
but it does not, in most countries, so pervade the entire com- 
munity as to make it respectable. The man in Germany or 
England who should even go from one shop to another to find 
whose prices were the lowest, would be, if not turned out of 
the doors, at least treated in such a manner that he would go, 
and not return. To seek to buy for less than the market price 
is considered mean, in those countries; and to seek to sell 
for more than the market price is considered knavish. Mr. 
Mill and others have recognized this important modification of 
competition; but they have ascribed it merely to custom. 
Closer analysis must show that it is not due to custom alone, 
but to the custom founded on a sense of right. Moral influ- 
ence is the ultimate force, and it is no credit to us that that 
influence is less powerful and less pervasive in America. Trade 
is held in more honor here than elsewhere, and it deserves to 
be held in less ; a part of our respect for it is due to our peculiar 
blindness to its defects. Let us withhold our respect until it 
is deserved; and, that we may justly honor trade, let us make 
it honorable. 

A perfect ideal of character and conduct always serves the 
purpose rather of a beacon than of a goal ; like the star toward 
which the sailor steers by night, it is a thing never to be 
reached, but only distantly approached. It is not, for that 
reason, the less important. The clouds that hid the ancient 
pilot’s guiding star stopped his progress, and exposed him to 
every danger; and no fog cloud every baffled a sailor more 
completely than a perverted conscience, a grasping spirit, and 
false economic teachings have baffled and blinded the people 
of this country. The true ideal of business dealing has been 
hid; it needs to be brought to the light, and placed where all 
may see it. It may never be reached; but it will make all the 
difference between success and failure if it can only be ap- 
proached, if our course can only be turned toward it, instead 
of from it, 

One.form of business immorality is very radical in its effects, 
and the removal of it would be more than a pallative for existing 
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social evils; it would be, to a great extent, curative. The evil 
is the hardest and most savage form of competition which 
existing laws tolerate. Much of our bargaining resembles 
robbery; this resembles the robbing of defenseless persons. 
Indeed, this form of competition is the systematic seeking out 
of such persons, for the purpose of taking advantage of their 
condition. There is a code which prevents this in ages of 
literal violence; in savage strife equal arms and equal weapons 
are the rule; the civilized code is less exacting, and permits 
any amount of inequality in outfit, We need a revival of 
the old German sense of honor; and especially and partic- 
ularly do we need a little of that chivalrous spirit which 
protected women and children in medizval times. It is one 
of the enigmas of modern life that the literal striking of a 
woman, however lightly, should brand the offender as a social 
outcast, while, in an economic way, the deadliest blows may 
be struck at her with impunity; and that society even honors 
men who get rich by such unknightly attacks on the weak and 
defenseless. 

Special exigencies often render particular persons unable to 
bargain on equal terms with those with whom they are dealing ; 
they are compelled to sell something immediately, and the 
urgency of the case may allow no time to seek more than one 
purchaser. They are, for the time being, excluded from any 
general market. In this case, as in most cases, freedom un- 
qualified by law is not freedom, but license, which permits the 
severest oppression in individual cases. The existence of too 
unrestricte1 competition in the general market has prevented 
the beneficial effects of competition from being realized in 
cases where such effects are most necessary. Because, in the 
general market, every man is seeking to get what he can, there- 
fore, in special cases, the unfortunate are driven to the wall 
and remorselessly plundered. There is this self-contradiction 
in the competitive process, when restrained no more than is 
done by the business code of this country. 

A borrower, in special exigencies, is often at the mercy of a 
single lender. A merchant who is in any danger of failing in 
business, is often compelled to accept the offer of a single cus- 
tomer. A land owner who cannot pay his mortgages is often 
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compelled to accept what a single purchaser may choose to offer ; 
and men are numerous enough whose business it is to create 
and to utilize such exigencies. The creation of such exigencies 
is most frequently the business of the operator in the stock 
exchange, or the grain exchange; but the utilizing of them is 
illustrated frequently enough in every department of business. 
It is the baldest of robbery, and is all the worse because the 
law cannot reach it effectively. Public sentiment, though less 
rigid than law, is more pervasive; and to this influence we 
must look for the correction of the evil. 

In other than financial exigencies the true principle is clearly 
enough recognized. A boatman does not stop to make terms 
with a man in the water, before taking him on board. A ship’s 
captain does not settle the question of salvage before taking 
the crew from a wreck. They render the service without ques- 
tion, and collect the equitable reward afterwards. Society 
demands the prompt rendering of the service; the refusal to 
render it is a crime, and the making of conditions is a tem- 
porary refusal. The boatman who bargains with a sinking 
man virtually says to him: “I now decline to rescue you, but 
will change my mind if you will give mea certain sum. My 
refusal to save you is equivalent to drowning you, and I shall 
drown you unless you give me something to which I have no 
equitable claim.” It is the position of the highwayman, and 
the same is true of those who utilize financial exigencies in 
the same way. Financial drowning brings ruin to families, 
and is often as much worse, in its effects, than literal drowning, 
as the slow starvation of many persons, or their intellectual 
and moral ruin, is worse than the quick death of one person. 
The moral and legal principle is the same in both cases, and 
should be equally recognized and obeyed. 

This principle has a bearing on the labor questions of the 
day. Laborers are most frequently subjected to this wrong. 
Large numbers of them are regularly confined to one employer 
as a customer for that which they have to sell; their exigency 
is frequently extreme, and they are organized in a class in such 
a manner that, when such cases of extreme need occur, the 
effect is diffused over the entire number. Not only the few 
individuals whose necessities compel them to accept whatever 
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may be offered, but the entire class which they represent, are 
liable, at such times, to have their wages lowered. It is by 
means of a few exceptional cases that the extreme results of 
competition are suffered by the laboring class; and it takes 
place by a process of rotation, in which, at each step, advantage 
is taken by some one of isolated cases of distress. A few per- 
sons are at first crowded out from employment; a brief period 
suffices to reduce these few to a condition where they must 
accept anything which may be offered for their labor. If some 
one who is on the watch for such opportunities now offers 
them half the prevailing rate, and they accept it, the effect may 
be to displace others, and to reduce them also by the hunger 
argument, to a willingness to accept a similar reduction. The 
process may be repeated indefinitely, until general wages are 
correspondingly reduced. The many benevolent employers 
who would engage in the procedure with reluctance would be 
driven to it by the competition of others. A few men without 
employment, and a few employers without souls, are the con- 
ditions of a general reduction of wages below the point to 
which legitimate causes would reduce them. Unemployed 
men and soulless employers always exist somewhere. It was 
stated in the interest of railroad managers at the time of the 
late general strike, that the places of the strikers could all 
have been filled at the reduced rate which was then offered ; 
and it was on this supposition that much denunciation was 
expended on the originators of the movement. On general 
principles the statement is very improbable. The vacancies 
could have been filled, a few at a time, by the process of rota- 
tion which I have described ; but after the changes had taken 
place, it would have been to a great extent, the same men who 
would have been found in the positions, A few at a time they 
would have left their employment, suffered for a while, and 
returned to their work. 

This rapid rotation, whereby large classes are reduced to a 
rate of wages lower than that at which they can permanently 
live, lower than any to which legitimate causes would need to 
reduce them, is the only means whereby, in a country with 
as much vacant land as ours contains, the extreme results of 
Ricardo’s principle can be realized. It is a mistake to suppose 
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that these results are now realized from any general and per- 
manent cause, and that the laboring class are already entering 
on the long and hopeless period which such reasoning holds 
out before them. Our exigency is temporary, and the suffer- 
ing which we have witnessed is, to a considerable extent, due 
to the too sharp competitive spirit which we deprecate. We 
have seen wave after wave of competition sharper than that 
which exists in other countries—sharper than any which could 
exist in our own, if the true principles of competition were 
generally taught—sweep over the industrial classes, beginning 
with retail dealers, and extending itself to wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers, until it bas reached the laboring class, and 
spent its accumulated strength upon them. Competition may 
be due to legitimate causes; but the fierceness of this compe- 
tition, and its peculiarly disastrous consequences are largely 
due to the commercial animus of our people. Such a spirit 
needs to be restrained, not by law as yet, but by an enlightened 
public sentiment, which should always precede law and render 
it effective. Some laws we have had for the regulating of 
interest, of wages, and of the price of food; and while it is 
unintelligent to denounce such legislation as utterly wrong in 
principle, it is to be conceded that it has not been as effective 
as it may at some time be, in practice. Such laws have orig- 
inated in the interests of a class, not in a general sense of right 
in the entire community. What is to be desired is not the 
abandonment of attempts in this direction, but the securing of 
conditions in which the attempts may be made successfully. 
Given, a general belief that a thing is right, and laws to define 
and enforce the belief will be legitimate and successful. 

The ideal of Political Economy is not unrestricted competi- 
tion, but competition that is truly free, because controlled by 
justice and by law. The distinction between freedom and 
license needs to be preserved in this department of political 
philosophy. With that distinction clearly maintained, we may 
still retain, in economies as in politics, our beautiful watchword, 
liberty. It is the function of moral influence to separate true 
liberty from false, by imposing restraints on competition. These 
restraints are not fixed, but indefinitely progressive, and at 
present are far from having reached their maximum limit. 
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The progressive character of these restraints affords the needed 
key for the solution of the difficult economic problems of the 
present; though they were weak as yet, which they are not, 
the fact that they are growing relatively to the forces that 
oppose them would prove them capable of accomplishing 
indefinitely large results. A sufficient advance in this direc- 
tion would revolutionize the industrial system; a compara- 
tively small advance would improve the system, by removing 
the worst evils that exist within it. The suppression of the 
harshest forms of competition would not at once stop the 
downward tendency of wages, which Ricardo has shown 
must exist under certain conditions; but it would check its 
rapidity, and substitute a different minimum. The bottom 
line would not be a death line. Wages would fall, not until 
they could go no lower, because the laborers would otherwise 
perish, but until they would be allowed to go no lower, because 
farther reduction would be a wrong. Present dangers would be 
largely averted, and the gloomy future prospect would be 
brightened by an element of hope. 
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Articte IL—THE MINISTRY TO THE POOR.* 


By the poor I understand those who are wholly, or in part, 
destitute of all or some of the necessaries of life,—food, shelter, 
and clothing,—and whose lives, in their general condition and 
tendency, are marked by unwise management and low, gross 
forms of wrong doing. 

The first of these characteristics is the result of a want of 
judicious instruction in regard to a wise ordering of life; the 
second marks the absence of correct Christian teaching. I 
shall treat of the poor in this double sense, as alike destitute 
of moral and material good. By so doing I narrow the 
subject but little and practically treat of the mass of the 
lower classes. This appears: 1, From facts observed in the 
experience of charitable individuals and societies, and from 
the statistics of alms-houses and prisons; 2, From the tendency 
in the condition and surroundings of the poor to the impair- 
ment of character. 

1. In numerous instances those of the general public who 
from time to time relieve the applicant for charity at their doors 
find that their charity and good offices have been bestowed upon 
those whose misery is equaled only by the depravity of their 
lives. This is the evidence of those whose knowledge of the 
actual condition of the poor is limited, and whose opportuni- 
ties for investigation are few. It is, also, the testimony of chari- 
table societies and their agents, eye-witnesses of the circum- 
stances and lives of the pauper class, that generally speaking, 
poverty and vice exist together. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
inmates of poor houses are degraded in character. An equal 
per cent. of the criminals confined in prisons belong to the 
poorer classes. 2. The tendencies natural to a life of poverty 
are towards the impairment of character. Consider the loss of 
self-respect resulting from a low social position and dependence 

* It may be well to mention that the author of this Article has had unusual 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the condition of the poor, and that 


the suggestions which he makes have been practically tested in his own experi- 
ence.—Eps. NEw ENGLANDER. 
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upon others :—the demoralizing home surroundings of the close 
tenement where often one room and one bed must suffice for a 


large family ;—the temptation to supply destitution from the 
abundance of others, and to forget want and sickness, the miseries 
of the present and the forebodings for the future in the dram 
shop ;—and the absence of sound, moral, and religious teachings, 
counteracting the force of these surroundings. If we consider 
these influences, we must admit that the tendency of a class of 
people living under them will be toa loss of character. The state- 
ment, therefore, has reasonable grounds, and will be accepted by 
those who examine it carefully in the light of these two argu- 
ments; the vast majority of the poor are destitute in the 
double sense indicated. It must not be understood that all 
the poor are such as these, neither that sympathy should not 
exist for them. The vice and the ill-management are mis- 
fortunes equally with the poverty. They may and do result 
mainly from wrong or no teaching. It is a false idea that 
crime must be dealt with harshly and that its recognition presup- 
poses the absence of pity. It is doubly false and hurtful that 
when found in connection with and resulting from destitution 
it should be pitilessly dealt with. The second element in my 
characterization of the poor is insisted upon, not from a lack of 
sympathy or from a desire to remove the evils of their condi- 
tion by severe measures, but because truth demands it; because 
a right solution of the great problem of how the poor shall be 
elevated, and the increase of poverty be turned to a decrease, 
demands it; because I believe that ignoring it does and will 
prove fatal in every effort to uplift the masses; since it is 
the cause, in a great degree, of poverty, and blocks the way in 
all attempts to remove the evil. The physician must know 
the disease, no matter how painful and disgusting its features, 
if he would effect a cure. 

I pass now to a consideration more in detail of the condition 
of the poor and the difficulties which oppose all successful 
labor for them. 

The worker among them finds first that they are poor,—in 
need of food, shelter, or clothing, or of all these; poor to- 
day, to-morrow, this week and next, this year and next year. 
The task of caring for them promises to be as long as their 
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lives. Assistance—something for nothing—is given; at once 
all efforts to help self cease; charity becomes a resource for 
sloth. To encourage this is to encourage crime. The applicant 
for charity has been fed, but in this very act he has become 
degraded. Better that the body be destroyed than the soul. 

Such a method of relieving want being rejected as unwise 
and injurious, it is determined to furnish work for the aid 
given. Immediately the multitude crowd in from all direc- 
tions, not only from one district or city, but from all the 
surrounding country. Who shall obtain employment for 
these vast numbers? But if employment be found, the 
pauper laborer, in most cases, works poorly and slowly. He 
is perhaps unreliable; must be watched; he may steal, 
and withal he expects a trifle more pay than the ordinary 
workman. “Jist a bit in charity, if yer plases.” Many 
employers, with experience of this kind, would prefer to con- 
tribute liberally to a charitable fund, and employ men who 
work well and faithfully. It is impossible to relieve the desti- 
tute by supplying work. 

How then shali their distress be relieved? I ask this 
question not with the intention of answering it in this place. 
I do not venture to assert that I can answer it. In the 
proper place, however, I shall make an attempt. It is only 
desired here to emphasize the fact that the poor are poor, 
and that he who would wisely relieve their poverty undertakes 
a most difficult task. 

In the second place, the worker among them finds that some 
are intemperate. All efforts for relief of their poverty are 
futile, so long as this habit exists. Again, some are without 
self-respect, have no true idea of manhood or womanhood. 
They grovel at the feet of a fellow-being with the brutishness 
of beasts. They are unclean, reveling in filth, Many are 
liars, persistently adhering to the most apparent falsehoods,—an 
evil as destructive to character as it is difficult to eradicate. 
Many are petty thieves; petty because they have not the abil- 
ity, daring, or opportunity for greater crimes. Many of the 
women and young girls, children,—victims of pauperism,— 
are low class prostitutes, while the more intelligent and attract- 
ive of them become mistresses and inmates of brothels. Some 
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are slothful; want easy work and little of it. Very many are 
improvident and wasteful; giving a large part of their means 
for the purchase of luxuries; providing an abundance for to- 
day and trusting to some providential interposition for the sup- 
ply of to-morrow’s needs. And, finally, some are possessed of 
all these characteristics; and all are without that teaching, both 
secular and religious, which reaches mind and heart, carrying 
with it a desire to remove these evils,—evils which are not 
alone degrading but which oppose all efforts to rise, when made 
either by those who are under their destroying influence, or by 
those who hoid forth the hand of help. 

It is decided then to provide secular and religious teach- 
ing. They shall be given such secular teaching as will 
lead them to respect themselves, to save money and food, 
to keep their homes and persons clean, to make provision 
for the future, and other matters of like nature. Who 
shall do it, and how shall it be done? They must have 
religious instruction. God in Christ must be shown to them. 
The purity of that Sinless Life will breathe into them new life 
and new desires. Vice will be supplanted by righteousness. This 
teaching must be the greatest means for their elevation. Then, 
with another and a different character, with hatred for sin,—for 
any thought or action unworthy one who aims to be as the pure 
Jesus,—with the spiritual helpfulness which the Redeemer of 
fallen man grants to him who desires and strives to rise, it 
must be that there will come a new ambition, a new strength 
by which the temporal needs will be supplied. “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Religious instruction is above all needful. With every detinite 
step, however, towards this end, difficulties seemingly insur- 
mountable present themselves; difficulties arising from those 
whom it is intended to teach, and from teachers, and from 
method. The Christian worker finds in pushing forward to 
definite results, that some are infidels. Many are indifferent to 
the claims of God upon them, a result chiefly of the deaden- 
ing influences of their surroundings, and partly of ignorance. 
Others are of Roman Catholic extraction and tendencies, though 
not attendants on the services of that church, or if attending 
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but rarely. There are, also, those of Protestant extraction 
and tendencies who occasionally or never attend religious ser- 
vices. The infidels, of whom comparatively spéaking there are 
few, will combat with blindness of mind as well as of heart 
the simplest axioms of Christian truth. The Roman Catholic 
insists on finding Christ in a Roman Catholic Church and Bible, 
from the lips of a priest or in mere outward forms and ceremo- 
nies. If the worker is an extremely conscientious and zealous 
Protestant, he considers one with such views as uo better or 
even worse than the infidel. The Protestant, it would seem, 
might be sent to a church service with a simple direction as to 
time and place. At the church door, will the usher, with the 
teachings of the second chapter of James fresh in his memory, 
meet him? Will he most courteously show him in his rags 
and vile odors to one of the best seats, whose other occupants 
may be the wealthiest, most cultivated, and delicately sensitive 
of the church members? After the service, will the pastor 
stand by the door and give the stranger a most cordial greet- 
ing? Will this be the case? By no means! Viewed suspi- 
ciously as he enters,—after a delay of some time, in which 
perhaps he resolves that he will never be found again in such a 
place—the usher shows him to a seat in some out of the way 
spot, reserved for the poor—made a pauper in God’s house! 
Men intuitively believe that God is no respecter of persons. 
The occupant of the pauper seat rarely makes two visits, 
except he is one who looks for some temporal gain. But, is it 
said, he should be clothed and given a few pointed hints on 
pride. The pauper’s seats should be done away with. He should 
be seated not among the best class of the congregation, but 
among the middle class) There can be no objection to this 
method of seating nor to the hints in regard to pride. One 
difficulty, however, is that if all the poor are clothed who will 
promise to attend church services on that condition, the funds 
of charitable societies will soon run short? But the chief diffi- 
culty is that the clothing is received as a price paid for presence 
at church, the payment of which will be evaded if possible. 
The result is that most appear to think the debt is paid by an 
attendance of one or two Sabbaths, after which they are not 
usually seen until new clothes are required. In many par- 
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ticulars it may be shown to be unwise to bring the poor into 
church by a course such as this. Thus it is evident that 
great obstacles are in the way of providing religious instruction 
for this class within the regularly appointed places of worship. 
Thousands of them are for these reasons practically excluded 
from our churches. It is folly for one to go among them day 
by day, repeating, “ Be good, be good!” It is true the per- 
sonal appeal is necessary, but it will only be effective in con- 
nection with wise, regular, and permanent teaching. In 
summing up, I may say briefly that the poor, with respect to 
religious instruction, are divided into two great classes, those 
of the Roman Catholic and those of Protestant tendencies. 
The one who succeeds in imparting Christian truth to the 
poor so that it makes a permanent lodgment in heart and 
mind, will find that his chief thought and effort must be 
directed with reference to these classes. 

It remains for the Christian worker, in making use of all wise 
and possible means for overcoming the poverty, vices, and mis- 
fortunes of the lower classes, to consider their condition in age, 
sex, and relation to each other. First we observe the married 
paupers. One who studies the evils and causes of pauperism 
cannot but notice in how large a proportion they are found 
in unwise marriages. A young man and woman marry, with 
no just provision for themselves or a family. In a few 
years sickness or ill management or loss of work draws them 
into pauperism. Year by year children are born; some to die, 
tortured into an early death, others to live, nursed and edu- 
cated in the want, ignorance, and vices of poverty. Soon they 
are young men and women. Karly marriages are the rule 
among them. Poverty is united with poverty ; ignorance with 
ignorance, and vice with vice. A degree lower than their 
parents, they bring into the world beings more degraded than 
themselves, a generation for the prison and the poor-house. This 
is one of the most fruitful sources of pauperism. It cannot be 
overlooked. Yet it is in this age and nation of liberty most 
difficult to overcome. 

Again, we observe that there are several classes of the young 
who must be reached and educated by means peculiarly adapted 
to each—boys, young men, girls, and young women. Each of 
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these classes has special temptations, and needs. The boys 
have the temptations of their homes and of the streets, to which 
no small part of their leisure time is given. They may be seen 
crowding about the doors of low theaters and drinking saloons, 
quick to see and imitate the degrading vices practiced before 
them. They smoke and chew tobacco, quarrel, use profane and 
indecent language, vividly picturing not only their present, 
but their future life. A few short years hurry past; they are 
young men, meeting and giving way to new temptations. As 
boys they were restrained on the one hand by their parents 
and friends; on the other, by society at large, which does not 
grant to boys the privileges it allows to those of larger growth. 
As young men, they break forth into excesses wilder because 
of the restraint of earlier years, and the squalidness and igno- 
rance in which they have been nurtured. Some of them close 
their career as criminals, many as paupers. In regard to thé 
girls and young women, I desire only to note the fact that they 
constitute distinct classes, with peculiar wants and circum- 
stances. I have now set forth in general and in detail the con: 
dition of the poor, and the obstacles which oppose their eleva- 
tion. I have done this in order that by knowing their actual 
condition, we may understand better the greatness of the task 
of elevating them, and intelligently set ourselves to devise the 
necessary remedies, or by examining those which are presented; 
we may be able to decide how well they will meet the intended 
ends. The obstacles have been dwelt upon for the purpose of 
showing that many of the existing means for removing the 
evils of pauperism are futile and pernicious. 

II. I pass to a consideration of the second part of the sub- 
ject, with some apprehension. I am well aware that many of 
my views will be disputed. I know that in some respects they 
may be imperfectly stated, and that it may be, if they were put 
into practical application, that experience would prove them un- 
wise in some particulars. Yet I present them with the firm belief 
not only that they would solve this great problem, if carried 
energetically into execution, but that they may be carried 
into operation, even in localities where numerous agencies are 
already engaged in relieving the poor. The end to be attained 
is to make this degraded mass of pauperized humanity self- 
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respecting, self-supporting, upright, God-fearing citizens. 
This end must be secured by educating and Christianizing 
mind and heart, by careful, persistent, and thorough teaching of 
such moral, religious, and other truths, as will feed both intel- 
lect and soul; and fill men with desires for a new life, and ena- 
ble them to know why the new way is better than the old. 
The efforts must be systemized. They become thus: 1. A soci- 
ety represented by a committee, with treasurer, secretary, and 
managing worker. This committee should be composed of 
both men and women. The society ought not to be under the 
official care of any church or churches. The committee should 
be one of management, so far as concerns the obtaining and 
disbursing of funds, and the enlarging or engaging in work, 
but of advice, so far as regards the details of the work as car- 
ried on by the workers. In some parts the work must be con- 
ducted exclusively by women, hence the necessity of their 
codperation. The society should not be officially connected 
with any church organization, for many reasons. In the pres- 
ent condition of charitable and missionary work among the 
poor, it would be impossible to make such a connection, and 
were it possible, it would be unwise. If it were connected 
with a Protestant church, it would be an obstacle to successful 
work among Roman Catholics, and narrow it toa sect. The 
committee should advise, not direct the workers, for the reason 
that the ablest should be workers, and one in the midst of the 
details of an enterprise knows best what is wise to be done. 
He should also, not be held under restraint, by the thought 
that he is acting on the plans and orders of another. Freedom 
of action, within certain limits, is necessary. Such restraint as 
will answer all wise purposes will be found in the power which 
the committee possess of managing the funds. There will be 
occasions, frequently, when the worker finds his judgment 
at fault, and when he needs and must have the advice of a 
committee of those who from their knowledge and interest are 
able to direct him wisely. 

The work of the society should be of two kinds: that of 
planting in other localities branches of like organization and 
aims, and that of subdividing and adapting itself in each 
locality to the various divisions of labor which the needs of 
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the work may require. The planting of new societies need not 
be considered at length; the method of doing this as well as 
the necessity, provided the parent society accomplishes the 
ends for which it was established, are equally apparent. The 
second and chief work requires an extended treatment. It 
is the real work of the society. It brings us into hand to 
hand conflict with the evils of poverty; its various details 
must be as carefully laid and adjusted to one another as those 
in the plan of a great battle. The divisions of labor may be 
carried on under several departments, some with organiza- 
tions having a direct responsibility to the general society— 
others wholly or in part independent. In creating any of 
these departments the society must be convinced first of its 
necessity, and secondly of the impossibility of successfully 
doing the work desired under any of the already existing 
departments. 

1. The missionary department consists of as many workers 
as the extent of the field to be covered demands. It should 
divide the districts into subdistricts with reference to the 
churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. It should 
organize Sabbath schools and preaching services in such local- 
ities as may require them. In naming these Sabbath schools 
and preaching stations neither the word mission or any word 
which conveys a kindred idea should be used. Too much care 
cannot be taken to exclude anything which encourages religious 
pauperism. By means of the Sabbath schools and the preach- 
ing stations all the difficulties which oppose permanent religious 
instruction are removed. If one is found whose dress will 
allow him, without causing any uncomfortable state of mind 
either to himself or others, to attend the church in whose dis- 
trict he resides, he should be directed thither and kept in view 
until he becomes accustomed to his new surroundings. If his 
lack of suitable clothes makes it impossible for him to attend a 
regularly appointed place of worship, he may be attached to 
the preaching station till such time as he may be fitted to 
attend the church. The Roman Catholic may be directed to 
his own place of worship. The idea of Christianity which so 
many of these debased worshipers of their church hold is by 
no means the Roman Catholic idea. The missionary in direct- 
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ing and urging them to attend a church of their own choosing 
secures their confidence and an entrance to their homes and 
minds. Working in harmony with an intelligent priest, he 
surely if not rapidly disarms them of their false notions con- 
cerning religion: and though a Protestant, is all the more a 
Christian in teaching the real spirit of the greatest truths of 
Catholicism in the attempt to make them better men and bet- 
ter Christians. There may be differences of great moment 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant theology and church 
polity, but the true Christian worker will desire more to make 
a good Christian than a poor Protestant. Thus may be 
removed the difficulties which arise from the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant tendencies of these people as well as those 
which result from want of proper clothing. The missionary 
may also give such secular teaching as may be found to be 
expedient. This may take the form of week-day popular lec- 
tures on such topics as may be especially adapted to the condi- 
tion and wants of the poor—familiar addresses on economy, 
health, the effects of uncleanness, impure air, and intoxicating 
liquors. Addresses on these and like topics, presented in an 
attractive form, together with judicious encouragment of the 
truths advanced, in the personal contact at their home—where 
there may be further explanations—will be found to supplement 
in a most necessary way the religious instruction. 

2. The second department is that of Law and Order. Its 
duties are to urge the enactment and enforcement of suitable 
laws to prevent the vices of poverty: to send colonies of the 
poor to the unoccupied lands of the west; to encourage the 
building of alms-houses and work-houses where scant food and 
hard work should be the rule enforced in all cases with kind- 
ness and firmness. It would also discourage indiscriminate 
and hurtful alms-giving. This department should work in 
harmony with the police courts. It should examine and aid 
in the work of reformatories for boys and girls. Briefly, it 
would be the duty of this department to urge such aid as the 
State could properly and wisely give in removing and prevent- 
ing the evils of pauperism. 

3. The aid department. This should have an office to which 
any one applying for aid could be sent. The vast army of 
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imposters who lie and beg and steal from person to person and 
house to house, could thus beeffectually dealt with. This depart- 
ment need not, and perhaps should not, give aid; but it should, 
after an investigation into the character of the applicant and the 
truth of his story, send him to one of the relief societies already 
in existence. This relief may be given at times by work, at 
times by a loan in which the smallest sum should be parted with 
in such a manner as to impress upon the mind that it is as diffi- 
cult to borrow as to earn. Without doubt the one asking alms 
will be unworthy and a non-attendant on religious services. No 
doubt he will most ingen’. asly and persistently deny his wrong 
doing and have excuses plausable and numerous for his 
absence from church services. He must be turned over to the 
missionary department upon which the burden of the effort to 
reform will come. No matter if he cannot be convicted at 
once of his misdeeds. Let that be left to the influences of 
time and wise Christian instruction. He must be borne with 
patiently. The utmost kindness, firmness, and gentleness must 
be used. The fear of God, the truth of God, and the love of 
God must be constantly held up before him. But if after 
long continued and repeated trials no hopeful advance is made 
in his condition he must be turned over to the “law and order” 
department, and be dealt with by the courts. Possibly a 
slight experience of the punishment of the law may rouse 
him. In many cases it will have such an effect. If, however, 
neither law or gospel will work his reform he should be given 
into the hands of the law, and treated as a criminal. There are 
very few who—when careful and conscientious efforts are made 
—would pass through this sifting process and prove to be unre- 
deemable reprobates. In the mean time his family, should he 
have one, could be under the influences of other departments 
of the society. 

4. The boys and young men, in addition to the care they 
might receive from the departments already named, should 
have a special department for their help. As to boys, the dan- 
gers which they meet are those which have been referred to— 
of the streets. Tio overcome this, a room may be opened 
and supplied with games of such a kind as to interest boys, 
books, illustrated papers, music, and other attractions. Free 
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admission may be given during those hours when the boys are 
on the streets, which is usually during the evenings of the 
week. As much as possible beneath eyery amusement let 
there be hidden some instruction. Every idle boy in a city or 
town may be drawn for more or less time into a room of this 
kind. Once within the room, the power of those who manage 
it begins. They there become acquainted with the boys; 
they speak with them on the streets; they visit them at their 
homes; they are the guardians of their idle moments. Their 
power may be unlimited. Not only do they keep the boys 
from the temptations of the street, but in many ways they exert 
a strong, healthful influence over them. This is nota religious 
influence, which cannot wisely be exercised from the fact that 
many of these boys are Roman Catholics. If visits at their 
homes should show that they are without religious teaching, 
the missionary department may provide such teaching. As the 
boys develop in character and show a certain aptness for a par- 
ticular manner of life, they should be directed and cared for so 
as to secure their interest in the future. Some will prove to 
be fitted for trades, others for a country life. Again, some 
might be trained to become the soldiers and sailors of the 
nation. With the young men a different and yet a somewhat 
similar method of procedure may be adopted. Rooms in like 
manner may be provided, with books, papers, and games. 
The young men might pay a small part of the expenses, and 
manage the details of theirorganization. Some trained worker 
might have the general direction of the rooms; exercising the 
same elevating influence as in the case of the boys. He should 
give them such direction and teaching as their needs demanded. 
The amusements would attract and hold the more careless. 
The desire to improve would attract others. The teaching 
would satisfy that desire. The friendship existing between the 
general director and the young men would give him a power 
by which he could inspire and mould their future. 

5. A fifth department will be necessary for the work among 
the girls and young women. The workers in this department 
should be women. Its management should be in many respects 
similar to that of the department which we have just described. 
The girls and young women, brought together by the desire 
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of entertainment, may be instructed in all those industries 
which will be of use to them, either in obtaining a support 
or in their home life. As in the case of the boys and young 
men, so with these; influences can be thrown about them 
creating new and right desires, which will shape their lives. 

6. A sixth department would have for its object to pre- 
pare, print, and put in circulation useful information. There 
are very few of the lower classes who cannot read. Hence 
printed and pictorial instruction is possible, and of great value. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the instruction 
which takes this form must be made attractive, and distributed 
in a judicious manner. A religious tract thrown within the 
door of a poor hovel may do good, but the most natural sup- 
position is that tract, time, and money are thrown away 
together. The object is to place within the minds of those 
whom it is desired to teach certain ideas. Any method 
which does not clearly secure this object, should be abandoned. 
Any right means which secures this end should be encour- 
ayed, and adhered to, against all opposition. Light fiction is 
often the best dress for truth, which is to be given to the 
unthinking masses. The Police News may be a better medium 
than a religious tract. This department will codperate with 
the missionary department in its week-night addresses on famil- 
iar and useful topics. It should be more or less under the 
advice and direction of the missionary workers. Without ques- 
tion, in the practical workings of this scheme, other depart- 
ments will be found to be necessary. It is believed, however, 
that those which have been indicated will include the essential 
parts of the work. 

III. The success of a plan such as this will depend almost 
wholly upon those whose hearts and minds carry it into execu- 
tion. Plans may be devised without a flaw. If true men are 
wanting, they will fail. But if men and women are found 
with keen minds and brave hearts, methods which fall far 
short of perfection, will in their hands produce the desired 
results. This brings me to a consideration of some character- 
istics which should mark the workers. There are some ele- 
ments of character which the managing worker should be spe- 
cially endowed with. He must not only work, and be capable 
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of working in any department, but he must create and direct 
the work of the departments. He must be both soldier and 
general. No man at the head of a great undertaking which re- 
quires the codperation of many minds, can succeed by relying 
on force, or the power of his position, to enforce his wishes. He 
must have the respect and confidence of those who labor with 
him for a common end. Each one of them must feel that he who 
directs can and will do whatever is ordered, if the one directed 
fails. Hence the chief worker must have the confidence of all 
classes, the poor, the workers whom he directs, and those who sup- 
ply the means, upon whom the society relies for support. This 
confidence presupposes knowledge on his part of the actual con- 
dition of the poor, and of the multitudinous details by which 
their destitution is to be relieved. He must have an intuitive 
insight into human nature, by which he may understand the 
lower classes, select his workers, and keep the various ones who 
labor in the different departments working successfully and har- 
moniously. He must possess the power of keeping those about 
him at work. Large numbers of intelligent Christians are 
idlers in the work of God, for the good of mankind, because 
they need directing. Whoever has the power of placing them 
in a field of labor with such directions as will produce quick 
and sure results, has an invaluable aid. He must have unu- 
sual mental and bodily activity. The innumerable demands 
upon his power for rapidly devising expedients, and quickly 
executing them, will necessitate this activity. 

These are the special endowments of the one who is the 
general in chief, whose heart and brain inspire and direct the 
work. Of the worker, in general, it may be said first, that he 
must be actuated by the spirit of soldierly obedience—a feel- 
ing that he is under God an instrument to overcome evil. He 
must be willing to be and to do anything that may be required 
of him. He thinks never of self, but always of God’s work 
and results. If he is one of the parts of a great machine, he 
works on silently and patiently, obeying to the letter the mas- 
ter power. If another part of the machine moves by power 
which comes from him, he pushes it on with tireless activity. 
Yet though in a sense a soldier or a wheel within a great 
machine, he is so only at times as occasion may require. He 
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never forgets that the loyalty he owes to the entire work is loy- 
alty to the spirit rather than to the letter. He works more 
effectively with the passage of each day. Nothing is over- 
looked; nothing is forgotten. He is never satisfied with the 
attainments he may have made. Open and frank in all his 
ways he deals with men and means in an open, frank manner. 
The object to be attained is the removal of evil. No valuable 
time is occupied in spinning nicely shaded thoughts into words 
descriptive of how it may be accomplished. Somehow, and at 
once he must and does gain the desired end. He is of the 
poor, not above them. He recognizes the priceless worth of 
the soul, and that it is greater than the body. He never for- 
gets that food for the soul is most needed by the poor. He 
accompanies one handful of temporal good with five of spiritual. 
He believes that man in his normal state possesses powers by 
which he can provide for himself, and that he is in duty bound 
to do this. He watches sharply anything that tends to create 
poverty and its consequent vices, such as low theatricals, 
brothels, liquor selling, Sabbath breaking, and other evils of 
like nature. And finally he aims to be in all things like Christ, 
and especially is he filled with that love which inspired the 
Saviour of man; that patience, that unwearied perseverance in 


well doing amid good and evil report. 
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Articte IIL—FEMALE EDUCATION AND AUTHORS IN 
CHINA. 


WITH A TRANSLATION OF A PRIMER FOR GIRLS, 


THE comparatively high position among pagan nations 
which has been accorded to women in China, even from its 
earliest history, has been due in a great measure to the convic- 
tion of the necessity of a suitable education. One of their 
writers on female education in 1712, expresses the general 
opinion of his countrymen on this point, when he says: “The 
basis of the government of the empire lies in the habits of the 
people; and the surety that their usages will be correct is in 
the orderly management of families, which last depends chiefly 
onthefemales. If the curtain of the inner apartment gets thin or 
is hung awry (i. e. if the sexes are not kept apart), disorders will 
enter the family, and ultimately pervade the empire. Females 
are doubtless the sources of good manners; from ancient times 
to the present this has been the case. The inclination to virtue 
and vice in women differs exceedingly ; their dispositions 
incline contrary ways, and if it is wished to form them alike, 


there is nothing like education. In ancient times youth of 
both sexes were instructed. According to the Ritual of 
Chow, B. C. 12u0, the imperial wives regulated the law 
for educating females, in order to train the ladies of the 
palace in morals, conversation, manners, and work ; and each 
led out their respective classes at proper times, and arranged 


them for examination in the imperial presence.” 
Regulations like those here intimated involve the existence 


of suitable books in which to train the members of the Chinese 
court, and strengthen the inference that the education of girls 
among the people at large must then have been common. This 
inference is of the same nature that we make in the two instances 
of Deborah and Hannah about the same era, whose remarkable 
poems have been preserved, and indicate some culture and lit- 
erary taste, as well as piety, current among the women of 
Israel. In estimating the position of women in China, it is 
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almost impossible to avoid comparing them with that of the 
sex in Christian lands, where the highest examples of excel- 
lence are known, the highest motives to strive to reach that 
excellence are taught, and the highest rewards attainable here 
and hereafter set before every woman. Such arguments have 
their weight in now teaching the Chinese women those high 
principles, but they do not explain the attainments made in 
this direction among them in former times. 

Tam inclined to ascribe them indirectly to the prominent 
position in the family accorded to the mother and wife in the 
ancestral worship. We gather from early records some notices 
of the estimation in which women were held in those days, 
days which we hastily conclude were times of barbarism and 
ignorance because their books, their laws, and their arts have 
perished in subsequent revolutions and ruin. Those writings 
indicate that women were regarded as the objects of care on the 
part of the state, and held a high position in the family. In the 
Shu King, or Book of Records, the eighth section of the Great 
Announcement of Duke Chow gives as one reason why he 
regretted the necessity of taking up arms to avenge the public 
wrongs, and calling off all the able-bodied men, was that this 
would deplorably afflict widows and widowers by taking away 
their natural supporters. The references in the Book of Odes 
to the wife and mother also indicate that women were honored 


in the family circle, and that the marriage relation was defined 
by law and guarded by usage. 

In a pastoral Ode upon the joys of country life, among other 
pleasing figures, is this one : 


“Hark! how the merry feast goes round ! 
The husbands’ hearts with love abound ; 
Their wives close by their sides are found.” 


In another Ode, one stanza thus refers to gathering the harvest : 


“ Patches of unripe grain the reaper leaves, 
And here and there ungathered are the sheaves. 
Handfuls beside we drop upon the ground, 
And ears untouched in numbers lie around ;— 
These by the poor and widows shall be found.” 


As this whole Ode is regarded as describing the risks and 
duties of husbandmen, this portion of it may be taken as 
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indicating the customs if not the laws, which were in force in 
those times. Their similarity to those promulgated by Moses 
in the 23d chapter of Deuteronomy, about four hundred years 
before, and most beautifully carried into practice in Ruth’s 
time, will strike every reader. It is quite enough to convince 
one that they have not yet lost their force, to make a journey 
through China during the harvest, and see the women and 
children gleaning. 

In another Ode, the inferior position and labors in life of 
daughters are described in contrast to those of sons; but 
throughout these scattered relics of ancient domestic life in 
China, we find no traces of the practice of female infanticide, or 
immolation of children before the gods. In the Ode just 
referred to, the birth of daughters to the rulers who were to 
dwell in the palace of the dukes of Wei, just then finished, and 
celebrated by the writer, is thus anticipated : 

“ Daughters shall be born to him:— 
They will be put to sleep on the ground ; 
They will be clothed with wrappers; 
They will have tiles to play with; 
It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to do good; 
Only about the spirits and the food will they have to think, 
And cause no sorrow to their parents.” 

The tile is here used as an emblem of weaving, because 
women prepare the fibres of the nettle-hemp and grass-cloth 
plant for the loom by rubbing them on tiles, even to this day. 

Another song indicates the stringency of the laws and cus- 
toms relating to marriage in the twelfth century before Christ. 
It describes the resistance made by a lady of one state to be 
married to a man from another because his betrothal presents 
were not so complete as the rules required. When he wished 
to meet and convey her home, she and her friends refused to 
carry out the engagement. The other party brought the case 
to trial, and the lady made this Ode, asserting, that while a 
single rule of ceremony was not complied with, she would not 
allow herself to be forced from her parents’ house : 

“ The dew thick on the wet paths lay, 
Thither at early dawn my way 


I might have ta’en; but I said, ‘ Nay, 
The dew is thick, at home I'll stay.’ ” 
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“ You say the sparrow has a horn,— 
How could it else bore through your house ? 
You say this trial is a proof 
That I exchanged betrothal vows. 
But though you’ve made me here appear in court, 
Yet at betrothal what you did fell short 


“ You say the rat’s teeth are complete,— 
How could it else bore through your wall ? 
You say this trial proves my vows 
Of plighted troth were perfect all. 
But though to court you've forced me here to come, 
My will is firm. I'll not with you go home.” 


The influence of these utterances and examples upon the 
morals and usages of the Chinese during the centuries which 
they have studied and memorized them in their schools, can 
only be compared to that exerted upon our own by the writings 
of Solomon, the dramas of Sophocles, and the odes of Horace. 
They have given strength to the laws which still form part of 
the Za Tsing Leuh-li, or Statutes and Ordinances of the Great 
Pure Dynasty now on the throne. This code of laws has been 
chiefly framed from those in force in former dynasties. Those 
relating to marriage give legal sanction to usages already well 
known, and observed in their main features since the days of 
Confucius. They are contained in seventeen chapters (Nos. 
101 to 117), and it is probably safe to say that no country, not 
Christian, can show in its legislation more care in guarding the 
sacredness of family ties, defending the purity of the weaker 
sex, and providing for the maintenance of widows. Some of 
their most important regulations may be summarized to show 
Chinese ideas upon the duties, position, and safeguards of 
women as members of the state. 

Chapter 101 contains eight sections defining the points on 
which each party to a marriage contract shall inform the other ; 
and fixing the penalties for deception in respect of age, health, 
presents, and virginity; for affiancing the girl to a second 
man; for refusing to give her up at the set time of marriage; 
or substituting another in her place at that ceremony; and 
lastly, stating when a marriage contract can be annulled. It 
may here be observed that the Chinese language has one char- 
acter (ts?) for wife; and quite another (ésieh) for the other 
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women brought into the family after she has been married. 
The relations between the two are acknowledged in the eyes of 
Chinese law, but our terms of first and secondary wives, or 
wife and concubine, do not exactly convey the native idea. 
The latter woman, the ésteh, is not a wife at all, of which there 
can be only one, even in the imperial palace. The relation be- 
tween the two is like that of Sarah and Hagar in Abraham’s 
household, but the ésteh cannot be summarily ejected with her 
children from the family. She is taken into it without the 
formalities of the first marriage, and her children, like those of 
Bilhah and Zilpah in Jacob’s household, are regarded as having 
the same rights as the wife’s. 

Section 102 forbids a husband lending his wife or daughter 
on hire, and exonerates the latter from all responsibility and 
punishment; if he falsely represents one of his family as his 
sister and gives her in marriage, he shall be beaten one hundred 
blows, and the consenting woman eighty blows, and sent back 
to her husband, losing all the presents. Most of the legal pen- 
alties which involve beating a woman with a bamboo, as in 
this case, can be compounded by a fine, but this depends a 
good deal on the judge. 

Section 103 defines the punishment of a husband for de- 
grading his wife to an inferior position, and elevating the ésieh to 
be a és? ; both the women, too, must be replaced in their first 
positions. In case a man becomes a bigamist, his second wife 
must be returned to her parents. Cases under this statute very 
rarely occur; and, as may be inferred, could only take place 
where the husband had long changed his domicile. 

Section 104 stipulates that when a son-in-law has been re- 
ceived for a time into his father-in-law’s family, the latter cannot 
eject him; and is liable to a hundred blows, too, if he tries to 
marry his daughter to a second husband. 

Section 105 forbids marriage during the legal period of 
mourning for a parent or husband; and a widow, who has re- 
ceived honorary rank from the Emperor while a wife, is de- 
barred from a second marriage with any person. No widow 
can be forced to marry against her will; and even if the man 
die before his betrothal has been completed, the girl is upheld 
by public opinion in resisting all attempts to make her accept 
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another husband, even to taking her own life to avoid -it. 
After her marriage, a daughter is considered to be as one dead 
in her father’s household, so far as the ancestral worship is con- 
cerned ; and during mourning this worship is daily maintained. 

Section 106 forbids a legal marriage of either kind, if at’ the 
time either of the parties have a parent or a grandparent ‘in 
prison for a capital offense, unless his or her parent in prison 
expressly commands it to take place; only there must then be 
no feast or music at the ceremony. 

Section 107 declares a marriage between persons having the 
same surname, null and void. This law is observed by aH 
classes, and has had great influence in maintaining the exis- 
tence of the clans into which the Chinese are divided; the 
Manchus and Mongols do not often intermarry with the Chinese. 
A woman usually writes her maiden name after her married 
one to show her original family. 

Sections 108 and 109 define the degrees of relationship 
within which a marriage is unlawful, and extends them farther 
than is done in Christian countries, including even the daugh- 
ters of a father or mother’s aunt, a son-in-law’s sister, a grand- 
son’s wife’s sister, or a mother’s sister’s daughter. Ali these 
connections are null, per se, and the parties are punishable with 
eighty blows. It is a capital offense for a man to marry any of 
his grandfather or father's former wives, or his father's eee 
or his brother’s widow. 

Section 110 regulates the punishments of any officer of gow 
ernment who marries a woman living in his jurisdiction ; sueh 
marriages are to be cancelled, and the woman restored to her 
family. One object of this law is probably to prevent cabals 
and plots on the part of the local rulers with the chief families 
in their districts. 

Section 111 prescribes the penalty for knowingly marrying a 
runaway female criminal to be the same as for the crime which 
she had committed, excepting it be a capital one; the marriage 
is also a nullity. 

Section 112 makes it a crime punishable with death, ‘“ who- 
ever, confiding in his power and influence, seizes by violence 
the wife or daughter of a freeman, and carries her away to 
make her one of his wives;” and the woman shall be returned 
to her home. 
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Sections 113, 114, and 115, forbid respectively the marriage 
of officials with comedians, the marriage of priests, and the 
marriage of free persons and slaves; in each case nullifying the 
whole ceremony, and sending the woman back to her family. 

Section 116 gives the law of divorce; but however just and 
explicit its provisions are to protect the weaker party, society 
in China has not moral power to prevent many wrongs being 
done to wives, whose own petulance, idleness, wastefulness, 
and intrigues, more often bring misery and beggary on them- 
selves, than the caprice or vices of their husbands. There are 
seven reasons for divorce, viz: barrenness, lasciviousness, 
thievery, jealous temper, talkativeness, disregard of her hus- 
band’s parents, and inveterate infirmity, by which is usually 
meant leprosy ; and it is easy to see how much power they 
give to the husband. As an offset, however, the same clause 
stipulates that if the wife has mourned three years for her 
husband’s parents, if his family have become rich since her 
marriage, or if she have no parents to receive her back, none of 
these seven reasons shall justify a divorce. The parties are 
allowed to separate by mutual consent; but if a wife elopes 
and marries another she is to be strangled. His desertion for 
three years absolves her from the alliance if she be ignorant of 
his existence. 

Section 117 prescribes punishments of various degrees for 
contracting or assisting in unlawful marriages, and insists par- 
ticularly on the necessity of the go-between in all legal es- 
pousals ; his punishment in certain cases is the same as that of 
his principals. No penalty is mentioned in cases of breach of 
promise, for all affiances are made by parents and match- 
makers, and the youthful parties to them seldom see each 
other till the wedding day. 

Sections 315 to 323, all relate to wives and children, inferiors 
and equals striking and wounding their relatives and seniors. 
The last one justifies and defines blood revenge for the murder 
of a parent or paternal grandparent—an act which is also ex- 
tolled by the moralists of China as proving the filial piety of a 
son or daughter in the highest degree. 

I have no means of carefully comparing these laws relating 
to the rights and punishments of wives and women with those 
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of other Asiatic nations in ancient or modern times; but I 
think it will be found that they are superior in most respects in 
regard to the former, and are gentier in many sentences for 
crimes, because of their sex. These are often much harsher 
than can be justified in our view, or than serves any good pur- 
pose. ‘Two things should be considered, however, in making 
our judgmect, viz: the Chinese autborities never desire or de- 
sign the good of the criminal in sentencing him, but intend his 
punishment only to preserve society from evil; and further, 
that they have no means or power at present to make imprison- 
ment itself a punishment. ‘They could not possibly maintain 
their condemned criminals in large prisons, nor find any em- 
ployment for them during their terms of sentence, even if they 
could effectually confine them. ‘ 

As education is held to be necessary to fit boys for their 
highest functions, so it always has been held to be good for 
girls to learn what Confucius and others taught. 

The name of one Chinese woman deserves to be mentioned 
in connection with this subject, for her work has survived, and 
has been held in repute during the years since its publication, 
This cultivated lady was Pan Hwui-pan, or Pan Chao, who 
flourished in the first century. She completed the history of 
the first part of the Han dynasty (B. C. 206 to A. D. 26), which 
had been begun by her brother Pan Ku. Her father Pan Piao, 
discerning her abilities, gave her a good education. She was 
married at fourteen, to Tsao Shau, a clever and rising officer, 
whose early death left her a widow with young children. She 
then came to live with her brother, and assist him in his literary 
and official duties as historiographer. On the accession of the 
Emperor Ho (A. D. 89), he became implicated in the falling 
fortunes of Tow Hien, a general of high repute, and was put in 
prison, where he died. His unfinished national history was 
committed to her care to complete. In order to enable her to 
do this, the young emperor assigned her apartments in the pal- 
ace, with ample revenues and assistance, where she completed 
this valuable record, retaining her brother’s name as its author; 
it placed her on the pinnacle of fame. 

For some reason the emperor espoused a new empress, and 
as she was still in her teens, he placed her under Pan Hwui- 
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pan’s instruction in poetry, elocution, and history. In this 
new position, she deemed it worthy of her best efforts to write 
the Ni Kiai for the improvement of her sex at large as well as 
her young pupil. It is comprised in seven chapters, which 
treat of much the same subjects that the mother of King Le- 
muel had written upon a thousand years before. In the pre- 
face she says: “Although I am not talented, and my knowledge 
is limited, still my father spared no effort to instruct me in 
letters and sciences, and my mother early inspired me with a 
love for my duties; I cannot think, therefore, that I am una- 
ble to say something useful for persons of my own sex. I have 
had much experience in many things, and have learned the 
chief duties owed by my half of the human race io the other.” 
She lays the greatest stress, therefore, on the domestic educa- 
tion of daughters by mothers who have been fully educated. 
The headings are all that need here be cited to show its 
character. Ist. The state of subjection and weakness in which 
women are born. 2d. Duties of a woman when under the power 
of a husband. 3d. Unlimited respect due to a husband, and 
constant self-examination and restraint. 4th. Qualities which 
render a female lovable, divided into those relating to her vir- 
tue, her conversation, her dress, and her occupations. 5th. Of 
the lasting attachment due from a wife to her husband. 6th. 
Of the obedience due to a husband and to his parents. 7th. 
Of the cordial relations to be maintained with her husband’s 
brothers and sisters. 

I give a translation of the conclusion of this tract, which is, 
so far as I know, the only treatise on female education that has 
come down to modern times from that early era. “Young 
ladies, who still remain at home under your parents’ eyes, 
faithfully employ your time in thoroughly learning your pres- 
ent and prospective duties. Young wives, who have already 
passed into your husband's house, and have neglected before to 
Jearn the duties devolving on you in your present state, 
hasten to repair a fault whose consequences will be most seri- 
ous. The careful study of these seven chapters will inform you 
what are the most important things to be done, and what you 
should most carefully avoid. Practice constantly what is here 
taught, and your daily tranquillity will be assured, and you be 
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fully fitted to become good mothers. The example you will 
then set before your children will be more incomparably power- 
ful and salutary than all the precepts which they will receive 
elsewhere, and early inspire them with the love of right and 
virtue. The filial piety growing up in their hearts at the 
same time with right and virtue, will leave you nothing to 
desire for the rest of your days. You will be recompensed for 
all the pains you have taken, for all the humiliations you have 
suffered, for all the chagrins that you have swallowed, and for 
all the victories which you have achieved over yourself, and 
which have made you what you ought to be.” 

Pan Hwui-pan lived to the age of seventy, honored and 
cheered to the last by her relatives and countrymen. She 
held her brother's office of historiographer many years; and 
had a patent of nobility granted her, styling her Zsao Ta Ku, 
or the Great Lady Tsao. She was cherished by her imperial 
patrons, who honored her memory with a state funeral and a 
well-deserved eulogy. Her daughter-in-law collected and as- 
sorted her writings, and thereby preserved the memory of this 
remarkable woman. At the end of along monumental inscrip- 
tion cut on her tombstone, she exclaims: “ May this precious 
souvenir of her virtues and merits cause her to live in coming 
ages, and be known even to the very last of her descendants !” 
Her high reputation as a historian and scholar is probably 
unique in the annals of her country, but her subsequent influ- 
ence has been very much owing, no doubt, to her unsullied 
character and good deeds as recorded in her writings. In the 
year 1721, Lubchau, a scholar of Fuhkien, issued a fuller work 
on female education called Nii Hioh or Female Instructor; in 
his preface he refers to Lady Tsao’s treatise as an excellent 
book, but disparaged by students because it is so brief. He 
enumerates the titles of seven other works on the same subject, 
and each one is criticised for its defects or erroneous teachings. 
All of them are rather to be compared to works like Sprague’s 
Letters to a Daughter, or Hannah More’s Education of a Prin- 
cess, than to what we call school-books; for such branches as 
Arithmetic, Geography, Ancient or Modern History, Philoso- 
phy, or Physics, are not yet taught in any native school in 
China. Luhckau gives in his preface a few hints upon the 
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importance of educating females as a reason for his own per- 
formance, and describes his anxiety lest he should have said 
anything likely to be detrimental to their progress, 

I have referred to these two books of Pan Hwui-pan and 
Luhchau, issued at an interval of nearly seventeen centuries, to 
show the uniformity of Chinese ideas as to the best mode of 
training wives and mothers. These instructions and standards 
for conduct are far higher, indeed, than the attainments of the 
sex in China, for only a small portion among them can intelli- 
gently read or write; but it is a good thing for their progress 
to have the highest teachings and examples in their own litera- 
ture constantly set before them. I was much impressed with 
the Chinese manner of bringing the names of honorable women 
before their countrymen, as I traveled along the Grand Canal 
between Shih mun and Hang-chau in Chehkiang province. 
Numerous stone pat-lau and pai-fang, usually called triumphal 
arches, but more properly honorary gateways, are erected on the 
banks, sometimes remote from any town, on which the names 
and fame of distinguished persons are carved. Many were 
erected to women who had reflected honor on their native 
places, and whose memorials are there read by myriads of 
travelers passing along this great thoroughfare. One celebrated 
work by Liu Hiang of the same age as Pan Hwui-pan, called 
Memoirs of Distinguished Women of Ancient Times, has pre- 
served their virtues and vices down to the present day; and it 
is not the only book of the kind in the national literature. 

These brief notices may serve as an introduction to the fol- 
lowing translation of a primer for girls, called the Nii-’rh Yii, 
or Words for Women and Girls. It contains 228 lines mostly 
in tetrameters, and only 967 characters, of which many are 
repeated several times, so that the labor of memorizing it is 
not great. It was written by a Manchu official of rank named 
Siu-kwan, who rose to be governor of Kiangsi in the early part 
of the present century, as his fourth son Yuh ko also did in 
1860; it has no preface, and was published by the Wan-hiang 
7sé (i. e. Evening Incense Arbor) Bookstore in 1838. It con- 
sists of aphorisms and short exhortations for the pupils to com- 
mit to memory; and is in fact a counterpart of the Zt Tsz’ Kwez, 
or Rules for Sons and Younger Brothers, of which a translation 
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was given in the New Englinder for last May. It is the only 
primer of the kind I have met with: and though I do not esti- 
mate its influence very high in training girls, it will serve to 
show one of the modes taken by literary men in China to incul- 
cate good morals and manners on the sex. A third primer of 
similar style for instruction and warning in the affairs of prac- 
tical life by the same author, makes up the series. 

Another purpose in view in these remarks, is to show the 
better side of the condition of women in that land, which has 
often been described in terms calculated to convey an unfair 
estimate. To report, as the Abbé Huc has done in his enter- 
taining colloquies with the Mandarin Ting, that this official said 
that women have no souls, is an utter distortion of Chinese 
ideas. M. Huc himself was apt to sacrifice accuracy to fancy ; 
and one must first know, too, what term Ting used for sow/, a 
thing he declared his wife would be astonished to find herself 
in possession of. No one assumes that women are now treated 
as they ought to be, or as they will be when the precepts of 
Christianity are taken as the standards for morality. Yet let 
us give Chinese moralists the credit of having done much to 
elevate women; and we ean admit, too, that their failure is 
only another proof of their need of the Gospel of Christ to 
teach them the incentives and the arguments, the rewards and 
the sanctions for a higher and purer life. 


Ni-’ro Yu, oR Worps FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


When wives and girls are still in youth, 
Much need they have of constant heed. 
At morn their place is first to rise, 
At evening last to seek their couch ; 
To strive that all their work be done, 
And yield till others’ meals are o’er ; 
For if they're slack or dainty-mouthed, 
They'll tempt the men to downward paths. 
Let rice and flour, let oil and salt, 
Cups, plates, and spoons, the chopsticks too, 
And everything of household gear, 
Be nicely laid in their right place. 
Practised in using each and all, 
And apt in doing every work, 
Still say, “ I'm dim where men are clear; 
I'm quite abashed to see them near.” 

Her mouth should ever be well rinsed, 
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Her hands kept free from needless stain ; 
Whet careless men have left in haste, 
She must lay by in its own place. 
Her hands and feet, her head and cheeks, 
Require a woman's careful thought ; 
The lass whose back-turned glance is rare, 
Lead men t’ admire her parent’s care. 
No pains she spares her dress to mind, 
Her tea and rice are clean and nice; 
For sluttish trace in rooms or clothes, 
A man despises or dislikes. 
A peck quite full of pearls and gems, 
For worth must yield to gill of rice; 
Embroidered gold, or flowers on silk, 
Can't well be ripped and washed for use ;— 
What will you do, in case of need, 
With phoenix wings and argus plumes, 
Whose brilliant hues have cost you dear 
In aching eyes and sickly frame? 
The sash which most adorns a dame 
Is pure and neat, polite and chaste,— 
Shows more in faithful, honest life, 
Than in grand style and showy dress. 
A spouse whose name is held in doubt, 
Though clad in gold and tired in gems, 
Is not like her, the loving wife, 
Whose pin’s a thorn, and skirt a shift. 
Are unused food, or tea-grounds left, 
She lays them by with careful thought 
For those poor folk who come around, 
Compelled to live on chaff and earth; 
Each grain of rice, each floss of silk, 
Is just the blood and sweat of man, 
Which used aright brings in reward, 
But lays up wrath when spent amiss. 
Raise not the voice in boist’rous shout, 
But speak your words in subdued tones; 
To curb one’s spunk and mind one’s work, 
Are marks which prove the lady true; 
But ogling looks, the sidelong leer, 
Humming a song for men to hear, 
All lead astray, step alter step, 
To honor’s grave and ill repute. 
In olden time dames kept their rooms, 
Each sex knew well its proper place. 
Unless one shuns sour scandal’s breath, 
You'll sure invite men’s carping words. 
With filial duty serve the old, 
As if they were your household lords ; 
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Help them in kindly, patient acts, 
Without a word of grudging scorn. 

If for her servant asks a dame, 

Just carry out the word for him ; 

And if he’s not within your call, 

Then go yourself and wait her words. 

To seniors always yield your place, 

And honor all whose rank is known ; 
Help them to bear their ills and griefs, 
But do not fret them with your freaks; 
Serve great and small with equal zeal, 
And always let your will give way. 

If lord or lady ask your help, 

First with your husband counsel take, 
For he to you must heaven be, 

One whom you may not disesteem ;— 
For if this heaven should once fall down, 
Where then, in sooth, would be your lot? 
Mind, scold not those whose help you seek, 
Nor wasteful, aye, or cruel be. 

A man who fears his wife's harsh tongue, 
And she who makes her goodman shamed, 
Are things at which mon laugh and jeer. 
A wayward spouse, with aims depraved, 
Can oft be urged to mend his way 
By earnest words and constant talk, 

And quickened thus to higher life : 
Show him th’ attention owed a guest, 
And mutual faith due to a friend ; 
For wanton sports and cruel tricks, 
Alike disgrace both man and wife. 

If no male heir to you be given, 

Beseech your lord to take a maid ; 

And if she have a mother’s joy, 

You, too, will not be desolate 

The concubines brouglit to the house, 
Must straight be taught to keep the peace; 
For neighbors, hearing all their broils, 
Will laugh and hold you up to scorn; 
The more they scold the more they will, 
And clamor leads to discontent. 

Be chaste and kind in ev'ry act, 

And all will praise your gentle name. 

Let father’s brothers, old and young, 
Sisters-in-law of every name, 

Each and all be daily served. 

Lest in your woe you plead in vain ; 
One hundred years your age may reach, 
And to the last they'll seek your face. 
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In thousand and ten thousand cares, 

In patience still your poise maintain. 

A household constant in its plans 

Can’t well be governed by two wills; 

A seeming love, with strife within, 

Will soon destroy your health and fame. 

No cause for sneers from slanderous tongues, 

When household cares the mother bears, 

And thrifty husband works abroad. 

Words that are not both pure and true, 

Degrade all dames who prize their fame; 

While she who gently leads tLe base, 

Proves by her lips her princely mind. 

Who with quick wit detects the facts, 

And clearly severs this from that; 

She never needs to change her tongue, 

Nor mend her speech by other lies ; 

For enemies, who’re thus aroused, 

Bring reddening shame and deep remorse. 
Vile books should never meet your eye, 

Nor filthy words defile your ear; 

Ne’er look on men of utterance gross, 

Nor tread the ground which they pollute. 

Keep back the heart from thoughts impure, 

Nor let your hands grow fond of sloth; 

Then no o’ersight or call deferred 

Will, when you're pressed, demand your time. 
In all your care of tender babes, 

Mind lest they’re fed or warmed too much ; 

The childish liberty first granted 

Must soon be checked by rule and rein; 

Guard them from water, fire, and tools: 

Mind lest they’re hurt or maimed by falls. 

All flesh and fruits when ill with colds 

Are noxious drugs to tender bairns— 

Who need a careful oversight, 

Yet want some license in their play. 

Be strict in all you bid them do, 

For this will guard from ill and woe. 
With neighbors and with kindred dear, 

Let loving concord be the rule ; 

Show kindly thoughts and warm regards, 

With timely gifts from your full store. 

Cheer others’ progress with your praise, 

Nor make their failings known abroad ; 

And when they try to bring you round, 

Just hear their words but argue not. 

To those who're under your commands, 

Weary and sad, hungry or cold, 
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Speak gently still, and help them too; 

In every work let mercy sway. 

Beldames and strolling gipseys loud, 

Should never come within your doors; 

They lead you on to do what’s wrong, 

And tempt men’s hearts to brawls and strifes. 
Whatever's said within your rooms, 

Should always be with care discussed ; 

Lest hangers-on should pass it round, 

To cause a jeer or breed a grudge. 

Your gates and doors should not swing wide, 

Nor trunks and bureaus stay unlocked ; 

Both day and night with constant care, 

Beware of thieves, beware of fire. 
Lay up good works in liberal store, 

But do not seek to hoard your wealth ; 

For if your child and grandchild thrive, 

The money spent will all come back. 

To gossip much and gad about 

Is like to bring regret and woe; 

To feign you're dumb, or ape the deaf, 

Is one device to get away. 

Learn well your station to fulfill, 

And this will check all angry pride. 

E’en heaven itself is not quite round, 

And earth too needs its gaps filled in. 

The three accords and virtues four, 

Should always be a wife’s concern; 

If she give cause to be divorced, 

She’s stil] disgraced without a bill.* 

The virtues which adorn a wife, 

Are winning mildness, strict reserve, 

A prudent care, a loving heart, 

And when grown old, a sober mien. 

The vices which disgrace a wife, 

Are hatred, laziness, and lust, 

A jealous heart, a gourmand’s taste, 

And lack of modesty and shame. 

An honest and affectionate, 

Chaste and filial wife and daughter, 

Are honored still from age to age; 

But wanton and defiant girls, 

Their one life passed, are soon forgot. 


* Note in the text. “To be childless, or have an incurable disease (like lep- 
rosy), is no disgrace or fault.” The san tsung or three accords, are those of a 
daughter to her father, a wife to her husband, a widow to her son. The sz’ teh, 
or four virtues, are purity, conversation, deportment and skill. 
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When a wife loves her ease, and thinks chiefly of eating, 
Her husband will starve and her children may freeze ; 
When her voice is too loud, and her tongue is too long, 
Then they go to the bad, and the house is destroyed. 
When her cries fill the lanes and ring through the wynds, 
The neighbors despise her, and call her an imp; 
Her goodman they ask why his girls act so vilely, 
And refuse to believe what she says in excuse. 

O woman, alas! who with you wants to chide, 
Since you never agree with what people say ? 
Then try to amend, whenever you're wrong. 
When parents or husband shall bid you obey, 
No longer disdain their just wishes to meet, 
For your life or your death still rest in their hands. 
What good will it do, with your o’erweening pride 
And obstinate will, to have your own way? 

Girls of culture and polish no low clans produce, 
Their young and pretty ranks will brook no hoyden's place ; 
When the wife of first rank loves the next “little wives,” 
Her name is well known, the world gives her praise ; 
When stepmothers’ hearts yearn for all the old sons, 
The country soon knows who they are and their homes. 
The bride learns too soon of the task that's before her :— 
Such patience and tact, such skill and compogure, 
Such wisdom to join the stern with the gentle ; ~ 
But if she succeed her reward will be great, 
For long as she lives the household reveres her, 




















The Doctrine of Extinction. 


Articte IV.—THE DOCTRINE OF EXTINCTION. 


Conditional Immortality: Plain Sermons on a topic of Present 
Interest. By WittiamM R. Huntineton, D.D., Rector of 
All Saints Church, Worcester. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1878. 


CoNDITIONAL Immortality is the new and euphonious name 
given to that which was formerly known and set forth as the 
doctrine of the Annihilation of the Wicked. Its advocates now 
discard the term “annihilation” as “distasteful, not because of 
the complete reduction to nothingness which the word ex- 
presses, but because it seems to point to an arbitrary infliction, 
a decree suddenly executed upon the offender from without.”* 
The substitute for this word which they now almost uniformly 
employ is “ extinction,” qualified sometimes as “final extine- 
tion,” or “the extinction of being.” Not wishing therefore to 
present their views under any designation that shall seem to be 
uncourteous or “distasteful,” we shall, in the present Article, 
use this latter word rather than annihilation, 

The doctrine named has passed, during the last forty years, 
through many different phases; and at the present time, it can 
not be said to have found expression, except in the most compre- 
hensive form, in any statement which would be generally accept- 
able to its advocates. In this country, as we are informed, the 
greater number of those who accept it consists of blank mate- 
rialists, represented by such authors as Jacob Blain (Veath and 
Infe), George Storrs (Six Sermons), and James H. Whitmore (Zhe 
Doctrine of Immortality). These writers tell us, among other 
like things, that “ man, formed of the dust of the ground, has 
no superadded entity, called the soul;” that “it cannot be 
proved that mind is anything more than an attribute of the 
living organized dust,” and that “man, the last and noblest 
work of creation is (in his whole nature) material. Of imma- 
teriality, we know nothing, because it is nothing.” These 
* Conditional Immortality, p. 126. 
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views sound very much like an echo of those put forth by the 
noted Doctor Joseph Priestley, a hundred years ago, for whom 
one of the wits of the time composed, in advance of his death, 
the following epitaph, the patness of which made the Doctor 
himself “ laugh right heartily :” 
“ Here lie at rest, 
In oaken chest, 
Together packed most nicely, 
The bones and brains, 
Flesh, blood and veins, 
And soul of Doctor Priestley.” 
Froim this extreme, the shadings of belief become lighter and 
lighter, until we find advocates of the doctrine of extinction, 
who claim to be more truly evangelival even than those who 
stand upon the old platform. The writers of this class, while 
they combat the old doctrine of endless punishment as being 
false to reason and to scripture, and as having in large measure 
failed as an evangelizing element in the hands of the church, 
commend to us their new construction of the gospel by the 
encouraging assurance, that, if faithfully preached, it would win 
to Christianity vast multitudes whose “ innate sense of justice 
and pity” bas been outraged by the caricatures of the truth 
which have been held up before them by the teachers who have 
occupied and who now occupy the pulpits of the land. 

The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., whose book is 
named at the head of this Article, is in good standing doubt- 
less, as a presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. His 
work is made up of nine sermons, “originally prepared for 
parochial use,” and preached in his own pulpit during the 
Lenten season. In order that a bird’s-eye view of the purport 
of the book and the drift of the argument may be taken, we 
subjoin the titles of the discourses. I. The Eternal Purpose. 
II. The Argument for Retribution. IIL Possible Forms of 
Penalty. IV. The Hypothesis of Everlasting Torment. V. 
The Hypothesis of Final Restoration. WI. The Hypothesis of 
Conditional Immortality. VII. The Likeliest Belief. VIIL 
Christ’s Law of Survival. IX. The Heaven for Man. Num- 
bers L, VIIL, and IX., though germane to the subject, are not 
essential to the integrity of the argument. 
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The style of this author, though not possessing great force, is 
clear as crystal, a remark that applies both to the statement of 
his propositions, and to his reasonings. He does not divert or 
befog the reader with metaphysical disquisitions on abstruse or 
impertinent points, but he goes straight to his mark, as if its 
elucidation and establishment were the one only business on 
hand. The marvelous thing about his book is the spirit of 
candor that prevails in it. His bearing is, for the most part, 
that of a Christian gentleman. He makes but few flings, and 
seldom applies opprobrious epithets to those whose views he 
opposes, and is ready to give them the credit of an honest love 
of the truth. Persons who are at all familiar with the litera- 
ture upon this subject will understand us wken we draw the 
contrast between the spirit of this book and the vituperative 
bitterness and unfairness manifested by very many of those 
who have undertaken the work of writing down the commonly 
accepted views of future retribution. Tliis characteristic makes 
it exceedingly difficult for any one who is not a sympathizing 
partizan, to read their productions. A person who is listening 
to the argument of another finds it hard to possess himself in 
perfect patience, if his opponent every now and then shakes 
his fist in his face, or flings at him some reproachful charge or 
insinuation. 

With regard to the matter of this book, it can by no means 
be regarded as presenting a thorough treatment of the subject 
in hand. The author touches the salient points in his own 
way, but does not hesitate to draw freely, as le acknowledges, 
from the writings of Edward White and Charles Hudson, 
whom he names as “the classical authorities on the subject.” 
We have selected the work as the text for this Article mainly 
for two reasons. In the first place, it is a recent and seemingly 
candid effort to balance the claims of the doctrine of the Extine- 
tion of the Wicked against the two opposing views of Endless 
Punishment and of Restoration, and to show the superiority of 
these claims; and in the second place, it offers to our examina- 
tion an example of the way in which this doctrine is com- 
mended to the belief of an intelligent and nominally evangeli- 
cal congregation, the greater portion of which is not supposed 
to be familiar with the more elaborate treatises on the ques- 
tions involved. 
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It deserves to be especially noted at the outset, that the 
author expresses very little respect for a Gospel that proclaims 
immunity from suffering as the punishment for sin. He says, 
(p. 187), “Christ and kis Apostles do .not seem bent upon 
impressing men with the belief that it will be well with the 
ungodly and the sinner in the end.” And again (p. 118): “If 
Christ is not to be believed when Ile speaks to us about the 
terrors of retribution, why, then let his whole religion go; for 
if here He is untrustworthy, He must be untrustworthy 
throughout. ‘To discredit what Le says of hell is in the same 
breath to discredit what He says of heaven; and if into those 
regions of the future we refuse to follow him, why should we 
think Him other than a blind guide when He speaks to us of 
God and the soul? It is plain then, that the integrity of the 
Christian religion is bound up with the truth of what Christ 
teaches about penalty.” It follows from these premises that 
nothing is needed to determine the nature of the penalty which 
will be inflicted on the finally impenitent, but a true interpreta- 
tion of the language of our Lord respecting the “ death,”—the 
“ everlasting punishment,”—the “ weeping. wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth,”—the “abiding wrath of God,”—the “ worm that 
never dies, and the fire that never shall be quenched,” denounced 
against them. On two other points likewise, Dr. Huntington 
professes to be at one with the holders of the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, viz: that atwwog “ must doubtless mean end- 
less when spoken of God’s being, and endless therefore, it may 
mean as applied to the doom of the wicked and the life of the 
good (p. 70) ;” and also, “ that the public opinion of the church 
has in the main inclined this way” (p. 71), and that there was 
a “general prevalence, or at least a general profession of this 
belief” during many of the early centuries (p. 98). 

The force of Doctor Huntington’s reasoning, as it strikes us, is 
very greatly weakened by the air of uncertainty which he 
throws over his conclusions. Whether this is due to a conser- 
vative policy which kept him on his guard against saying any- 
thing which should provoke dissent and opposition from 
members of his flock, or whether, having abandoned the old 
paths, he had not yet found the assurance of mental repose in 
his newly received creed, or whatever may have been the 
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cause, a mind disquieted with doubts on the subject discussed 
can hardly draw comfort from his hesitating words. All 
he proposes to do, and all he professes to have done is 
to weigh “the comparative probability” of the truth of the 
three doctrines of endless punishment, of restoration, and 
of extinction. And the result reached is, that the first 
is pronounced to be “the least likely,” the second “the 
less likely,” and the last, “the likeliest” of the three. It is 
true that he tries to guard against any discomfort that might 
follow from his hesitatiou to put forth a positive and conclu- 
sive opinion by saying, that an “absolute demonstration” is 
not to be looked for on such a theme. And he says further in 
justification, that “there are some to whom even the whisper- 
ings of truth are grateful, and who rejoice in the opening of 
any door of hope, be the hinge moved ever so little, and the 
light let through ever so faint” (p. 124). But suppose the 
listener is not in good degree made certain that “the whisper- 
ings” are really “of trath” rather than of error, and that 
“the light” which falls upon his vision is from the sun and 
not from some will-of-the-wisp, how far off is he from that 
repose which the gospel offers to bring toa troubled mind? 
If it be true, as the writer affirms, “that mental distress and 
perplexity with reference to the doctrine of future punishment 
are to-day keeping many souls from listening to the message 
brought by the Son from the Father to the children,” we fear 
that he has done very little to help them out of their troubles. 

The name by which this book almost uniformly designates 
the commonly accepted doctrine of future punishment next 
deserves notice. It is as the doctrine of “ Endless Torment.” 
This expression was coined, we suppose, in the Universalist 
mint, and has passed inte currency among all the opposers of 
the doctrine as a slang phrase, designed doubtless to set it forth 
in an odious light. Our author has freely made use of it, in 
striking contrast with the generally kind and candid spirit of 
his book. We are quite positive that no example can be 
found, where, in recent years, an educated Christian minister 
in this country, of evangelical sentiments, has taught the doc- 
trine under that name, and its opposers know that fact, or could 
know it if they were disposed to inquire. If we are right, then 
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how far is it from bearing false witness against one’s neighbor 
to label his views with a name whose meaning he does not 
own, and which he shows by his teachings to be a misrepre- 
sentation? It may pass as a palliative for the injustice herein 
done to the great body of evangelical believers, that the 
preacher of these sermons found the phrase in common use in 
the circle within which he moved, and in the “authorities” 
which he consulted. If, however, a man is going to speak to 
the great public, it is worth his while to learn how each side in 
the argument presents its own case. That he did not examine 
both sides as thoroughly as a fair statement required, is legit- 
imately inferred from the surprising assertions made in respect 
to the designed suppression of the doctrine among its professed 
believers. These are his words (p. 132): “ During the last fifty 
years, what has been the practical result of the clinging on the 
part of the Christian Church to this tenet—I will not call it 
dogma, for, thank God! it never found a place in the universal 
creed—this tenet of endless torment? The result has been, 
certainly among Protestants, a perilous and most questionable 
silence.” And again, speaking of the Scriptural expressions, 
“the wrath to come,” “the damnation of hell,” “the unquench- 
able fire,” ete., he says (p. 1883): “ Why is it that for at least 
half a century, there has been such general avoidance, in our 
best instructed pulpits and choicest devotional books, of lan- 
guage like this ?” 

That there has been, in many quarters, less of bold preach- 
ing on this subject of late years than at some former periods is 
readily admitted. In respect to the change, two things may 
be said. In the first place, the spirit of the age has much to 
do with it. Itis a time when sentimentalism has largely taken 
the place of strength,—when an easy-going conformity of re- 
ligious opinions and life to wordly types has been substituted 
for earnestness of conviction and moral bravery. Men shrink 
from the firm-handed surgery that aims at the immediate and 
thorough removal of morally diseased limbs, and satisfy them- 
selves with soft bandages of lint, and the administration of 
sedatives for pain, The cultivation of the humanities has by 
exaggeration handed us down to a point where multitudes are 


clamoring for the utter abolition of all responsible government 
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and all penalty. The remark of John Selden, ‘that we love 
the man that damns us,” rather than him that tries to allay our 
fears, is hardly true in these days. Under these circumstances, 
is it strange that the pulpit has yielded to the temptation to 
soften down and possibly keep in the back-ground the stern 
declarations of the Bible in respect to future punishment? And 
further still, is it uncharitable to raise the question, whether 
the spirit of the age may not have something to do with the 
defections from orthodoxy of which our author is an example? 

The other remark we have to make is, that the prominence 
of particular themes of religious teaching is governed by 
tides whose causes, though generally obvious, are sometimes 
difficult to discover. The fact, however, is unquestionable, 
that in periods the tide will set strongly in favor of future 
punishment, and the divine sovereignty, and that with a 
mighty flood, as it did a century and more ago, when the legal- 
istic slumbers of the Church were broken up by the great 
awakening that occurred under the preaching of Edwards, 
Whitefield, and the Wesleys and their fellow laborers. The 
doctrines of human ability, of free grace, of justification by 
faith alone, with others on the list, have had each its special 
day, while other points in the creed, either because they have, 
in times immediately antecedent, received disproportionate 
attention, or for some other reason, have subsided into com- 
parative neglect. Just now, we are waking to a recognition 
of the fact, that the drift of pulpit teaching has been so 
strongly in the direction of the love and compassion of God, 
that we have lost sight somewhat of the attributes at the 
opposite pole of his character. 

While making these concessions, we can by no means assent 
to the sweeping charge, that there has been such “a general 
avoidance” of the doctrine of future punishment, such “a 
perilous and most questionable silence,” as Doctor Hunting- 
ton affirms have characterized our “best instructed pulpits.” 
It is not true to the facts. Our own memory and observa- 
tion just about extend over the “fifty years” past. And we 
can testify that the orthodox doctrine on this subject was 
faithfully preached in our hearing during childhood and early 


youth, There was no suppression or avoidance of it in the * 
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chapel of one of our largest New England Colleges during our 
academical course of study. Our library contains many vol- 
umes of sermons and practical religious treatises, in which it 
is plainly taught,—volumes published within the period speci- 
fied, and it has often been publicly and plainly set forth of 
late years within our hearing. Should we begin to specify 
names, we should hardly know where to stop, in speaking of 
men occupying the “ best instructed pulpits,” who have never 
yielded a moment to the spirit of suppression. We might in- 
clude in this list such names as those of Doctor Nehemiah 
Adams and Edward N. Kirk of Boston; of Doctors Joel 
Hawes and Horace Bushnell of Hartford; of Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia; of Doctors Howard Crosby and William M. 
Taylor of New York. Of some of these men, possibly, the 
Rector of All-Saints Church has heard. We can assure him 
that they truly represent our very best pulpit talent. And, 
without doubt, he has known something of Rev. Doctor Mor- 
gan Dix of old Trinity, in New York City, in whose recently 
published sermons may be found this decried doctrine distinctly 
set forth against the errors of Universalists, of Annihilationists, 
and of the advocates of “an eternal hope.” And what ought 
not to be overlooked, Doctor Dix claims, and he ought to 
know, that this is the doctrine of the “* Book of Common 
Prayer.” And to make one other specification, we mention 
two treatises of a didactic character on this subject, one pub- 
lished nineteen, and the other twelve years ago, both the pro- 
dactions of eminent scholars, whose reasonings and conclusions 
are substantially accepted by the great body of evangelical 
believers; we mean, “The State of the Impenitent Dead,” by 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, and “Life and Death Eternal,” by Samuel C. Bartlett, 
D.D., President of Dartmouth College. In view of these facts, 
the assertion of our author, that during the last half century 
there has been an “armed truce prevailing, the maintainers of 
the doctrine keeping their convictions to themselves, if their 
opponents will only refrain from controversy, and make no 
trouble” (pp. 1388, 184), seems fully to bear us out in the 
judgment that he did not fully inform himself upon the sub- 
ject he was attempting to discuss. 
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To return to the expression, Endless Torment, as a designa- 
tion of the orthodox doctrine; we say that it is not simply 
“distasteful” to the holders of this doctrine, but as used by 
opponents, it is a gross misrepresentation. ‘The word “ tor- 
ment,” as a scriptural word, is employed without hesitation by 
the teachers named, with reference to certain aspects of 
future punishment, as is also “ wrath,” “ woe,” “ destruction,” 
“perdition,” ete. But in giving a name to the doctrine, they 
employ a term or phrase more comprehensive, and one which 
presents no distorted or one-sided view of it. But, as palmed 
upon the orthodox, the phrase, endless torment, impliedly 
charges them with a belief: (1) That future punishment in- 
volves as its only element the direct infliction of excruciating 
“torture” or “anguish” upon its victim; and (2) that God 
is directly the “ tormentor” in this infliction, see pp. 129, 180; 
and, (8), that the infliction consists wholly of “torment” suffered 
by the lost; all of which sentiments they repudiate. In the 
face of positive and repeated denials, it is constantly asserted, 
that the orthodox interpret the phrase “ life” as synonymous 
with happiness, and “death” as a metaphor for pain or tor- 
ture. That happiness and pain enter into the future lot of the 
saved and the lost respectively, they believe and teach, but 
they include, as essential, other elements, which these words 
do not clearly bring into view, viz., right moral action, moral 
purity, the honor of complete success in the struggle with evil, 
the friendship of God, and perfect security for ever and ever, 
on the one hand; and on the other, wrong moral action, moral 
degradation, the overwhelming disappointment of utter failure, 
exclusion from God’s kingdom, and absolute ruin. And to 
add another item to our protest, we object (4) to the logical 
form in which the comparison is drawn between the orthodox 
doctrine and the doctrine of this book. Thus, on one side, we 
have placed before us the doctrine of never-ending torment, 
and on the other the doctrine of conditional immortality. 
The question at issue, be it observed is, what does each party 
hold with reference to the future state of the wicked? But the 
phrase “ conditional immortality,” expresses the writer’s view 
of the future state of the saved. And it amounts to just this, so 
far as these names affect the case (and names have a wonder- 
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fully effective power to juggle with, not only among the ignor- 
ant crowd, but often among intelligent people), that an odious 
caricature of future punishment, as expressing the views of 
one party, is compared with the heaven of the other party ! 
If it seemed desirable to retain the expression “conditional 
immortality ” as the belief of the writer, why not call the other 
view, unconditional immortality? Or why not set the doc- 
trine of final extinction over against that of everlasting punish- 
ment? In either case, the comparison would have been a fair 
one. The comparison would have stood on two legs of equal 
length. But as it is, it has the form, to say nothing of the in- 
tention, of an adroit logical trick to get the advantage in the 
argument. Virtually it is a petitio principio. Says a recent 
popular writer: “There is a deep instinct in man which 
prompts him, when engaged in any controversy, whether of 
tongue or pen, to assume to himself some honorable name 
which begs the whole matter in dispute, and at the same time 
to fasten on his adversary a name which shall render him 
ridiculous, odious, or contemptible.” * 

We pass next to consider another expression in common use 
among the advocates of the doctrine of Extinction, when set- 
ting forth the orthodox view. They claim that it involves the 
“necessary immortality,” or, as one writer puts it, the “ compul- 
sory immortality” of the lost. And the idea intended to be 
conveyed by this phrase is, that “the criminal is sentenced to 
the torture,” and that “the torturer keeps his victim alive as long 
as possible,” that is, to all eternity (p. 180.) It is difficult to 
see how an intelligent public teacher of Christianity could 
stand up before his congregation and utter such an assertion in 
respect to his Christian brethrea for sober truth! We exoner- 
ate the speaker from the charge of willful slander only on the 
ground of ignorance and carelessness. “Necessary immor- 
tality!” God endowed man at his creation, as we believe, 
with endless existence as he did with intelligence, and free 
agency, and the capacity of love. But who talks about neces- 
sary intelligence, and necessary free agency? In this sense of 
the word “ necessary,” the conditional immortality of the saints, 
according to Dr. Huntington, is necessary, or compulsory, inas- 


* Words; Their Use and Abuse. William Matthews, LL.D. 
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much as it is something with which God endows them, which 
they cannot throw off if they would. 

Our view is this. God created man upon a distinct plan, 
furnished him with certain constitutional gifts, qualities and fac- 
ulties, and then made him responsible for the use of them. If 
man perverts any of these to his own ruin, he must bear the 
consequences. God is not to be called upon to go back and un- 
make his own work, much less is he to be charged with con- 
tinuing to the perverter the possession of these constitutional 
endowments for the purpose of making him wretched. 

But we pass on to a touching piece of rhetoric brought 
forward under the guise of an argument. “ Imagine,” the 
preacher cries, “a condemned soul, after three score and ten, 
not of years, but of myriads of centuries of retribution, crying 
to God out of the depths, ‘Father, have mercy!’ and hearing in 
response only the words, ‘Too late; the door is shut!’ Again, 
imagine three score and ten myriads of centuries passed by, 
and this same lost soul lifting up his voice once more and say- 
ing, ‘Oh God! is it not enough? Those were guilty years, I 
know, on that far off earth where Thou didst place me; they 
were guilty years, but they were short and few. It was an evil 
life, but Thou didst plant me in it. I chose it not. And now 
it looks so infinitely far away and soslight. Is not my punish- 
ment enough?’ Again the answer comes back unchanged, 
‘Too late; the door is shut!’ Now, my friends, this is not 
exaggerated language. On the contrary, it is language that 
falls far, far short of the fact, supposing the fact to be that 
souls which here on earth have sinned against light and have 
gone out of life impenitent, are destined to endure for ceaseless 
ages the agonies of remorse” (p. 85). The rhetorical picture is 
a fearful one to contemplate, and so is the thought suggested ; 
but so far as it bears on the question in dispute, it simply car- 
ries back that question to the creation of man. Was God just, 
and wise, and good in creating a moral agent capable of making 
such a wreck of himself? We shall say something on that 
point further on. To introduce the theory of the extinction of 
being, as a relief of the difficulty, is, according to our judg- 
ment, a cutting of the knot, not the untying of it. To the 
further question, whether a merciful God would not, under 
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such an appeal, open the door of the prison and let the sufferer 
free, we reply : the supposed lost soul is either truly a penitent, 
or he is not. If not, then, of course, the justice that first 
sentenced him to this punishment would require its continu- 
ance. The frantic and insubmissive cries of a criminal in the 
State prison for release, would constitute no reason for issuing 
to him a pardon. And in the case of the still impenitent soul, 
release from the place of punishment could give him no relief 
from a remorseful conscience. If, again, the soul were truly 
penitent, it could not sutter any longer the supposed “‘agonies of 
remorse.” And if such a case were to occur, orthodox theology, 
so far as we know, presents no obstacle to that soul’s blessed- 
ness from that time forth. In either event, we believe that 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


We now come face to face with the doctrine of the Extine- 
tionists. What is it? And what have we to say about it? 
We find no author who is better able to give “the true pur- 


port” of the doctrine than Doctor Huntington. He says (pp. 
125, 6, 7): “Believers in conditional immortality hold that a 
never-ending existence is not the common heritage of all men 
in virtue of their having been born into this world, but is 
rather to be regarded as a gift bestowed on those who seek it, 
from the Eternal Himself. . . . . With regard to hope- 
lessly irreclaimable rebels against the love of God, it is held 
that their final destiny in the world to come will be utter 
destruction, extinction, cessation of being, death. 

They simply die out, and, with more or less of retributive suf- 
fering, gradually perish.” The words “ more or less of retri- 
butive suffering,” receive their explanation in other passages, 
where he declares that “all men will receive their deserts, 


whether of good or evil "—‘ that all men are to survive the 
grave and are to be judged according to the deeds dune in the 
body,” ete. 


With regard to this theory, not to traverse the entire ground 
of the argument, we remark, in a few particulars suggested by 
the reading of the book: 

1. It contradicts what has been the all but universal inter- 
pretation of the word of God, by the church in all the centu- 
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ries, by the most eminent scholars and exegetes, and even by 
the rejecters of divine revelation. The argument for that in- 
terpretation we have not space here to repeat. But any open- 
minded person interested in the question will find all that he 
can demand elsewhere.* Our author concedes that “ the pub- 
lic opinion of the church” has been and is against him and in 
favor of what is called the orthodox view. 

2. It contradicts the all but universal belief that man is 
destined constitutionally to an eternal existence. We are 
challenged to demonstrate the truth of this sentiment. But 
we can no more draw out the proof that man is created to 
exist forever, so as to silence cavil, than we can the proof of 
God’s being, or of an inherent moral sense in man, or of man’s 
free agency and accountability to God. The evidence of these 
truths lies primarily in man’s own instincts and intuitions. 
And if a person should say, I find nothing in myself or in my 
mental operations that leads or constrains me to believe in the 
existence of a supreme and personal ruler, or in the eternal 
distinctions between right and wrong, or in my free agency and 
accountability, all that we can say is,—that man does not share 
the common convictions of the race to whieh he belongs. 
For all men accept these for truths, except the comparatively few 
who are either misled by philosophical speculation, or are de- 
graded by ignorance or demoralization. So we say that a man 
who takes the position that he does not find in himself the 
sense 4 the grounds of an endless being, must stand by him- 
self as a case of idiosyncrasy. Or if he claims that though he 
feels within him leanings and yearnings toward an eternal 
future, prophetic senses of an undying nature, with hopes and 
fears giving tokens of the workings of such a nature, this fact 
furnishes no evidence to him of the actual possession of such a 
nature, then he must believe that God has made him a concrete 
falsehood. His nature is a lie. 

3. One of its fundamental positions, viz: the identity of 
immortality and eternal life, finds no support either in etymol- 
ogy or in revelation. Immortality, it asserts, is not a natural 
endowment of man, but is conditional on God’s grace as a gift 


* Tn addition to the didactic treatises mentioned a few pages back, we refer our 
readers to the very able, comprehensive, and compact argument of President 
Bartlett, in the October Number of the New Englander for 1871, p. 659. 
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to faith. And this position can only be sustained as the iden- 
tity spoken of can be proved. Let us see if the proof can be 
had. Immortality, in English, like aiavacra, in Greek, has 
a strictly privative sense. It is the simple negation of death— 
exemption from death. Eternal life, on the other hand, com- 
bines two intensely positive ideas—life and the eternal duration 
of life. Simple life is a state of functional’activity. Here it 
is the normal functional activity of the soul in its higher rela- 
tions—its relations to God, to truth, to righteousness, to love. 
It is not mere existence, nor mere sentient and active existence. 
It is the ideal state of existence in which all the faculties act 
according to their design, or as they were made to act—no jar, 
no perversion, no torpidity. It is the harmonious movement of 
all the powers—the beautiful, the blessed, the ideal life. And 
this life is to continue throughout all the ages that in the womb 
of the coming future are waiting to be successively born. It is 
called “life in Christ,” “living by the faith of the Son of God,” 
“the life of God” in the soul. It is to ‘“ know Thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” Immor- 
tality is not incompatible with living in sin, as is acknowledged 
by the advocates of extinction in their interpretation of the 
reasons for man’s exclusion from paradise, viz: lest he “ take 
of the tree of life and live forever,” and so become, as one 
says, “an immortal sinner.”"* If we are to follow the leading 
critical authorities, and read the passage in Mark iii. 29, “ But 
he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost is in danger of 
eternal sin,” we may even go further, and not only speak of an 
immortal sinner, but of an eternal sinner. On the contrary, 
eternal life is inconsistent with sin. 

Let us advert to the use of the word immortality in the New 
Testament. The adjective adavaro¢g, immortal, does not once 
occur. Adavacrca, immortality, is found only three times. 
Twice in 1 Corinthians xv. 58, 54, where we read, “ This 
mortal shall put on immortality,” ete. The meaning of which 
is, this being that has died the death of the natural body, 
shall, on receiving the resurrection body, become exempt from 
death. The death and the exemption from death are depend- 


* The Doctrine of Immortality, Whitmore, p. 123, See also The Theological 
Trilemma, p. 121. Conditional Immortality p. 105. 
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ent wholly on the vehicle or body with which the being is in- 
vested. The immortality has no direct reference to the soul. The 
other passage is in 1 Timothy vi. 15, 16, “ Who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords; 
who only hath immortality,” ete. A greateffort has been made 
to wring conditional immortality out of these words. But the 
meaning is obviously this and nothing more, viz: Earthly 
kings and lords die, but he “only” who is the King of these 
kings and Lord of these lords, “ hath” exemption from death. 
It is a doxology in praise of God’s unapproached supremacy. 

The word “immortality” occurs in two other ‘places in the 
New Testament (Romans ii. 7, 2 Timothy i. 10) as the trans- 
lation of agdapoca, which means simply incorruptbility, and 
should have been so rendered. It has reference to the good 
which does not decay, or which is exempt from corruption ; 
as, for example, “the incorruptible crown,” the “ incorrupti- 
‘ble inheritance,” the “treasure which neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt.” In the former of these two texts (Romans 
ii. 7) we read, “ Who will render to them, who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, seek for glory, honor and immor- 
tality (incorruptibility), eternal life.” Here observe the objects 
to be sought, viz: the ideal glory, the true honor, the undecay- 
ing good. Then observe the result to those who seek them 
aright. God will render to such eternal life, a boon which is more 
than any one of the blessings named, inasmuch as it combines 
them all, and possibly many others. The latter text, 2 Timo- 
thy i. 10,‘ Who hath brought life and immortality (incor- 
ruptibility) to light through the gospel,” teaches that, through 
the gospel, Christ has illuminated the way in which these two 
blessings—the eternal life and the good that is exempt from 
decay—can be obtained. Thus we see that neither etymology 
nor Scripture give any countenance to the claim that immor- 
tality is identical with eternal life. 

We have here the clew to an important distinction between 
the philosophical and theological use of the word “ immortal- 
ity,” and its use in Scripture, the failure to understand which 
occasions confusion of ideas, false interpretations of Scripture, 
and false inferences. In discussions respecting the immortality 
of the soul or of man, we use the word as synonymous with 
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eternity or endless existence, a sense unknown in the Bible as 
shown above. The Bible never speaks of man in this life as 
immortal, but always as mortal, subject to death. He becomes 
immortal only on receiving the body of the resurrection. God 
“only hath immortality,” because he only is by his nature 
exempt from bodily death. Though it may sound paradoxical, 
it is, nevertheless, scripturally true, that man is, as a temporary 
denizen of this earth, both eternal and mortal. God alone is 
eternal and immortal. On the basis of this distinction we see 
how utterly futile the attempt to identify the scriptural terms 
immortality and eternal life! 

4. The central principle of this entire theory, viz: that 
death is extinction of being, is a sheer assumption. You sit by 
the death-bed of a friend. He breathes his last. His heart 
ceases to beat. You say he is dead. In saying this, you take 
no account of the prospective burial or decomposition of the 


body. He is as much and as truly dead now as he will be to-" 


morrow—or a hundred years hence. As the body lies before 
you, and the death complete, do you see any evidence of ex- 
tinction? The anatomist will tell you that ail the organs of 
the body are perfect—they have only ceased to perform their 
functions. How as to the soul? Unless you are a materialist, 
you will not assert that it is extinct, but that it is conscious and 
active. If you area materialist, and hold that mind is a mere 
function of bodily organization, you cannot even then claim 
that an entity has ceased to exist. Do you aver that the being, 
as a man, has become extinct? Then I point you to what our 
Lord teaches in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. The corpse 
of the former is borne to its mausoleum, and that of the latter 
thrown into a dishonored grave. But on lifting the curtain, 
you behold the man Dives in hades, and the man Lazarus in 
the bosom of another man, who had been long dead, in para- 
dise. They were the same men they were on earth. Where is 
the asserted extinction of being? 

What, then, isdeath? Just that and ouly that which we have 
indicated. As life is a state of functional activity, so death is 
the cessation of that activity.* There is ordinarily more implied 


* We see the same idea of cessation of activity carried into all the uses of the 
words dead, death, etc., literal and figurative, as, e. g., when we speak of a dead 
limb, a dead tree, “the deadness of Sarah’s womb,” dead grass; and so, also, of 
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in it even than this, viz: that there is some organism, out of 
which life has gone, still existent. Ifa man, sitting in the midst 
of his family circle, should suddenly vanish, and no trace be 
left as to what had become of him, and if, by a divine revela- 
tion, it should be known to the family that the man had become 
extinct, that God had put him out of being, would they say 
that he had died? We think not. As death is not extinction 
of being, so extinction is not properly death. It is not death 
any more than translation is. Enoch did not “see death.” 

Now, as the word death, in its physical sense, does not carry 
with it the idea of extinction, the laws of language exclude 
that idea when the word is employed in relation to the soul. 
And we find that scriptural language corresponds to this prin- 
ciple. The soul has capacities that have relations to, and that 
open towards God, and truth, and right. Suppose now these 
capacities fulfill their functions, normally, we say, the man is 
living as he should live, living a true, right life. If these 
functions are inactive, and he is given up to the control of his 
lower nature, and is living, so to speak, abnormally, we say he 
is dead. Thus Paul speaks of the wanton, who lives in plea- 
sure, as being “dead while she liveth ;” and of persons “ walk- 
ing according to the course of this world,” as ‘dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” The prodigal was “dead” while pursuing 
his course of unfilial ingratitude and vicious indulgence.* 
Now let this death in sin become the fixed condition of a soul, 
and let the stamp of eternity be imprinted upon this condition 
with its concomitants and consequences, and we have “the 
second death.” 

5. This theory denies to the word aewyeo¢, eternal, its simple, 
obvious, and only admissible meaning when applied to the 
future punishment of the wicked. The believers in extinction 
are apt to play fast and loose with this word, seeming to be 
quite willing to adopt the Universalist interpretation, if they 
dead capital, a dead contract, a dead letter, dead heads—“ without the law sin 
was dead,” etc. The words life and live are also used with like freedom to ex- 
press the opposite idea, as e. g., a live man, the plant is alive, and also a live 
policy, a live institution, ete. 

* The naturalness of this use of death is shown by the fact that it is not in- 


frequent in heathen writers. In the school of Pythagoras, there were a funeral 
and solemn mourning for one who had lapsed into vice, as if he were dead. 
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dared to; but they generally at length settle down into the con- 
clusion that it means eternal. But if you imagine that you are 
now sure of them, you soon find yourselves mistaken. It may 
mean eternal as applied to God, and as applied to life, and to 
the weight of glory, and to the inheritance of the saints; but 
it means irreversible, or final, when predicated of punishment, 
or destruction, or condemnation. When the final sentence is 
pronounced upon those on the left hand, ‘“ These shall go away 
into everlasting (sonian) punishment,” we are told that it is 
simply a punishment that is fina/, cne that cannot be reversed 
as to the fact of it, while, as to duration, it is instantaneous. 
The condemned are, by a stroke, put out of being. By this adroit 
manipulation, aewveog is stripped of its proper meaning. On this 
principle every unchanged decision is eternal, because final. Let 
us hear Doctor Huntington’s reasonings on this point: “ We do 
not, it is true, call capital punishment everlasting punishment ; 
but the reason is, because the life that is taken away by the 
executioner is one that would last for a few short years at most, 
were it to be spared. But suppose the life taken away to be an 
endless one, have we not then a punishment of loss which, 
without any straining of language, may well be called an ever- 
lasting one?” (p. 117). We answer: Since the life taken away 
by hanging is the life the man would have lived if he had not 
been hung, we may, according to this reasoning, call his pun- 
ishment a life-long punishment. Our judges would count such 
legal logic as somewhat of a curiosity. But let us see how 
the illustration applies to the argument? He says, “Suppose 
the life taken away is an endless one?” But has not Doctor 
Huntington told us repeatedly, that man, naturally, is not 
“immortal ;” and that “endless life” is conditioned on the 
grace of God in Christ? If the sinner never possessed endless 
life, either as an original endowment, or as a gift, how, tell us, 
can it be “taken away?” And, again, if eternal punishment 
is instantaneous extinction, because the effects are to be ever- 
lasting, then we cannot see why, as President Bartlett argues, 
“eternal life may not be also instantaneous extinction, because 
the saint is forever delivered from the sufferings legally due to 
his sins.” We should decide, in all candor, that this is an ex- 
ample of “ straining language” until it snaps. 
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6. The claim that this theory vindicates the justice and mercy 
of God of which the orthodox doctrine is declared to be a fla- 
grant impeachment, is a complete failure. Words can hardly 
be found strong enough to express the abhorrence felt by the 
advocates of extinction in view of the outrage on the divine 
character and government implied in the doctrine of endless 
punishment. But we ask, calmly, does their theory afford any 
rational grounds of relief for the solution of this tremendous 
problem of the future of the finally lost? God launches moral 
beings into existence knowing that many of them will pervert 
their faculties and plunge themselves into moral degradation 
and wretchedness in this world, and into everlasting destruction 
in the world to come. We will grant for the moment that this 
destruction is a litera: extinction of being, occurring after they 
have suffered the punishment of hundreds or thousands of 
years due to their sins! Where is the much magnified mercy 
of God in this scheme? Is it said, that it is a mercy to a suf- 
fering creature to end his existence? But would not simple 
mercy to the creature, if that is to be the standard of judgment, 
have refused to bring him into existence to suffer at all? The 
problem is precisely the same on the one view as on the other. 
Only on the one side the foreseen punishment is limited in 
duration, and on the other it is unlimited. The principle is 
identical. If God, foreseeing all, would create beings whose 
existence for a century would prove a curse, it as truly in- 
volves the question of his justice and mercy, as if that exist- 
ence were never toend. We say, therefore, that this boasted 
vindication of the creator is an utter failure. And it is sui- 
cidal also, as its reasonableness is claimed to be established on 
the ground of its being a conspicuous illustration of these 
divine attributes of which it presents no evidence. 

But what, it may be fairly asked, do the advocates of the 
accepted doctrine say in solution of this tremendous problem ? 
They do not profess to give a complete solution of it. By way 
of relief, some take the ground that, on the grand whole, it 
may be consistent with perfect benevolence, that a universe of 
moral beings should be brought into existence, beings capable 
of knowing, and loving, and serving God, even at the peril of 
the sin and everlasting ruin of a portion of them, rather than 
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that this blank in creation should never have been filled. 
Others say that moral beings cannot be confirmed in holiness 
except as they fall through temptation, and then are recovered. 
Established virtue is the result only of a conflict with and a 
victory over evil. But this ordeal necessarily involves the 
danger that some will fall never to be reclaimed. But these 
are not accepted as full vindications. The great body of ortho- 
dox believers receive the doctrine because it is taught in the 
word of God. It is a mystery which they cannot open, and 
they leave the explanation to him who will one day make all 
obscurities plain. They say as did Albert Barnes, when he 
wrote, “TI see not one ray to disclose to me the reason why sin 
came into the world, why the earth is strewed with the dying 
and the dead, and why man must suffer to all eternity.”* 
They do not undertake to shape the teachings of Scripture to 
their own notions, so as to help God out of trouble, but take 
them as they are in the word of the All-wise and the All-good. 
On this ground, as Doctor Huntington himself acknowledges, 
it has received the “acquiescence of holy and devout and 
tender-hearted men” in every age. 

7. This theory is self-contradictory. It asserts over and 
over again that death, in the sense of extinction, is the penalty 
of sin and unbelief. But how shall this principle be recon- 
ciled with what the Scriptures say about God’s punishing men 
according to their deeds? Extinction admits of no degrees. It 
cannot be graded, as to quantity, according to desert. In this 
strait, there is foisted into the theory the supplementary notion 
that wicked men must suffer more or less misery in the future 
world, prior to extinction, according to the greatness of their 
sins. And when this vindication of divine justice is complete, 
then they are struck out of existence. Here, then, is a flat con- 
tradiction. Extinction is the penalty, and yet it is not the full 
penalty. It must be supplemented by suffering. The theory 
must go over to orthodoxy in part, in order to save its consist- 
ency. But in doing this it violates its own foundation princi- 
ples. It commits suicide. 

But further. Sin is said to be a poison, a disease which, in 
the natural run of God’s providence, necessarily issues in death 


* Practical Sermons, p. 124. 
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as extinction. The more virulent the disease, that is, the 
greater the sinfulness, the sooner it hastens the result. The 
greatest sinners of course become extinct soonest. But not so. 
For the greater the sinner, the longer and more severely he 
must suffer in order to expiate his offences. And for this 
reason we see not but that God must directly interfere to keep 
him in being, in violation of natural law, in order that the sin- 
ner may get his full meed of misery. How far off, logically, is 
this from a compulsory prolongation of existence in order to 
inflict suffering? But there is no difficulty in telling where a 
false theory will ride to, if you put it on horseback. 

8. The vaunt that this theory keeps closely to the plain and 
literal meaning of Scripture, which the accepted doctrine vio- 
lates, will not bear a moment’s examination. The supporters 
of this theory are constantly charging upon all who will not 
accept their views a perversion of the natural and obvious in- 
terpretation of the word of God, and a resolving of its teach- 
ings with regard to the future state into metaphors, while they 
receive it “just as it reads.” The cant expression is, we be- 
lieve, that the ‘‘ Bible means just what it says.” “ Its language 
ought to be taken to mean just what it seems to mean, unless 
some good and sufficient reason can be given for not so under- 
standing it” (p. 111). This truism sounds well, but how does it 
tally with the unnatural meaning given to the words “immor- 
tality,” “death,” and “eternal,” already noticed? And had 
we space we might add to the list the words “perish,” “ lost,” 
“destruction,” “cast away,” and many others. 

What is called the figurative or spiritual meaning of a word, 
though secondary to the literal meaning in the order of time, 
is just as obvious and even natural as the latter. “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth...... But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven.” It is as easy to understand 
the meaning of the heavenly treasure as of the earthly. One 
expression is as natural as the other. Indeed, the languages of 
uncultured nations often abound in this kind of figure. Take 
another passage, the address of the Lord to the church in 
Laodicea. Who fails at a moment’s glance to understand, as 
perfectly natural forms of expression, the allusions to its being 
“ neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm ;” to its boasting, “ I am 
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rich and increased in goods and have need of nothing ;” to its 
need to “buy of Christ gold tried in the fire, and white rai- 
ment,” etce.? After the primitive sense-meaning of a word is 
understood, the symbolic or figurative meaning is just as natu- 
ral as the sunshine is after we have the sun. And a man, 
according to our Lord’s teaching, is either mentally or morally 
obtuse, or both, who is bound down to literalism, and who can- 
not see through sense-forms the underlying spiritual idea. He 
met and reproved such an one in Nicodemus, who could not 
get it into his head what the birth from above was; who staid 
in the letter and thought only of “entering again into his 
mother’s womb and being born.” And so in the case of the 
woman of Samaria. She could not see beyond the water for 
quenching bodily thirst. ‘The water of life” was as yet a 
mystery. She interpreted the Lord’s words “just as he said.” 
And so our Lord’s language respecting “ eating his flesh and 
drinking his biood.” “ How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat?” was the stupid question of his hearers. 

With regard to the words whose meaning is, in this argu- 
ment, brought into question, we have the highest critical and 
philosophical authority for insisting that neither the literal nor 
the figurative meaning of “immortality” is “eternal life;” 
nor that of “death,” “extinction;” nor that of “eternal,” 
“irreversible.” If they are ever employed in these senses, the 
usage is unusual, unnatural, and forced. And it will doubtless 
happen that when the present onset upon the solemn sanctions 
of God’s law has spent its force, the believers in the gospel will 
find the old doctrine of the church still occupying its accus- 
tomed place, polished clean from the unsightly incrustations 
which had attached themselves to it, it may be, but substan- 
tially the same as ever. 

9. Once more. We cannot resist the conviction that the 
spread of this doctrine of extinction is not only indicative of a 
demoralized tone of religious sentiment, but that it has a pro- 
ductive power of immense evil in the same direction. We 
should not entertain any solicitude on the subject, if, in spo- 
radic cases, like that of John Foster, persons of sensitive 
natures that had been shocked by an unwise and unscriptural 
handling of the doctrine of everlasting punishment, should 
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shrink from the admission or contemplation of the doctrine. But 
when we see men of coarse fiber and contentious spirit, as well 
‘as men trained in orthodox views, take up the gauntlet of 
debate, and brand evangelical Christians with holding “ in- 
credible,” “unreasonable,” “cruel,” and “atrocious” senti- 
ments, and hurl defiance at these sentiments, it seems to us that 
the socialistic spirit of antagonism to law and penalty is insinu- 
ating itself into our theology and our religion. It looks to us 
like the spread of a contagion. How many will take it, and 
take it fatally, we cannot anticipate. Our judgment and our 
hope are that it will soon spend its force. 

We venture to say, that we think that the manner in which 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment has been in former 
days taught, has been needlessly revolting. Protestant christ- 
endom has inherited many most gross and shocking methods of 
representation from the Roman Catholic church. And some of 
these have survived to the present day. We have no space left 
to do more than simply to indicate our meaning in this general 
way. . Doctor Huntington, alluding to this point, admits “ that 
even this gross misrepresentation of Christ’s words may not 
have been a calamity.” “Our Lord knowing all things which 
should happen, may have purposely used language upon this 
point, which he foresaw might very possibly, for a season, be 
misunderstood. May it not be that the very ambiguity of the 
words, their capability of various interpretations, was intended 
to serve a beneficent purpose? . . . . Who shall say that the 
rough people, the savage races to which the gospel was then 
being carried, could in any other way have been made to feel 
the terrible reality of retribution in the world to come; could 
any otherwise have been persuaded to look forward to that 
retribution as a thing to fear?” (pp. 77, 78). The Roman Cath- 
olic church even now teaches that the fire of hell literally 
scorches and tortures the flesh. The doctrine of the eternal 
loss of the soul is a solemn and fearful one even when divested 
of all gross conceptions of torture. But we do not believe 
that man, even in a state of high culture, has outgrown his 
need of it. Itis not the key-stone in the arch of redemption. 
But we believe that it occupies a place in it, near the base it 
may be, so that if dislodged, the stability of the structure will 
be seriously endangered. 
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Articte V.—ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


FEw subjects with which the legislator has to deal present 
greater difficulties than the relations of labor and capital. On 
the one hand he has the physical and moral well being of the 
laborers to consider, and, on the other, the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the country. The principles upon which 
such legislation should be based are by no means settled, and 
each step forward has partaken more or less of the character of 
an experiment. In England the contest has been a severe one. 
The political economists have opposed legal restrictions upon 
the free competition of labor as wrong in theory. “If it is 
beneficial to have unrestricted freedom in exchanging the pro- 
ducts of industry,” why, say they, “should not capital and 
labor be unfettered in their dealings with each other?” What 
right has the State to intervene, and prevent the laborer from 
entering into such contracts as regards time and conditions of 
employment as are satisfactory to him? This argument has 
been used with great effect, and every improvement in the 
condition of laborers due to factory legislation has been 
obtained against the combined opposition of political econo- 
mists and employers. The latter have predicted, that every act 
passed for the protection of labor would result in the downfall 
of England’s industrial supremacy. As to much of the legis- 
lation, the laborers themselves were apathetic. They took 
little interest in efforts to improve the sanitary condition of 
factories, or to afford protection in dangerous or unhealthy 
trades. The greater the danger, the higher the wages. The 
laborer who could support himself upon the earnings of his 
wife and children, did not consider the cutting off this source 
of income an unmixed good. Women and children, upon 
whom the evils of the old system bore the heaviest, could do 
little to arouse public sentiment. The arguments of the capi- 
talist and economist would be plausible if the laborer was in 
a condition to contract with his employer upon equal terms. 
But he is not. The inttoduction of machinery brought with it 
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the factory system, under which hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of operatives are assembled under a single roof. Production 
requires a large capital, often furnished by persons who know 
little of the wants and needs of those by whose labor they 
profit. Skilled labor has been to a large extent displaced by 
that of women and children. The processes of manufacture 
have been minutely subdivided, and the operative has become 
a part of a large and complicated structure. When the wheels 
start in the morning he must be in his place, and remain until 
the cessation of work. It is a conflict of huinan nerve and 
muscle with steam and iron. What wonder that the operative 
comes to regard himself as a part of a vast machine, which has 
absorbed his individuality, his hopes, and aspirations ? 


“ For all day, the wheels are droning, turning, 
The wind comes in our faces, 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places. 


“ Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling, 
Turns the long light that drops adown the wall, 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling, 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all.” 


What opportunity has the operative to protect himself? Is 
he in a situation to insist that he shall be protected from dan- 
gerous machinery—that the factory shall be properly ventila- 
ted and drained—that the danger incident to unwholesome 
trades shall be reduced to a minimum—or, if over-work is de- 
manded, can he resist when hundreds stand ready to take his 
place ? 

If adults are comparatively helpless under such a system, 
what must be the condition of children? The cupidity of 
parents and employers has driven children of five and six 
years of age into factories, and kept them at work the same 
number of hours as adults. They have no protection except 
such as the law gives.* 

English legislation on the subject began in 1802, with the 
passage of an act relating to the employment of apprentices in 

* “The factory system,” says the Duke of Argyll, “had not been many years in 


operation when its effects were seen. A whole generation was growing up under 
conditions of physical degeneracy, of mental ignorance, and of moral corruption.” 
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cotton factories. A violent epidemic fever raged in the neigh- 
borhood of Manchester, and many children employed in the 
cotton factories died. It was at once seen that the disease was 
the result of excessive work, poor accommodation, and over- 
crowding. The act required the walls of factories to be lime- 
washed, a sufficient number of windows to be provided, and 
the hours of labor fixed at twelve per day. It only applied 
to apprentices, and children whose parents resided in the 
neighborhood were not affected by its provisions. In 1819, an 
act was passed applying to all children employed in cotton 
mills, The employment of children under nine years of age 
was prohibited, and those between nine and sixteen years of 
age were not to be employed more than twelve hours per day, 
exclusive of one hour and a half for meals. In 1825, a partial 
holiday was given on Saturday, and penalties provided for 
violations of the act. In 1831, night-work in factories was 
forbidden as to persons between nine and twenty-one years of 
age. The working day for persons under eighteen, was fixed 
at twelve hours for every day except Saturday, when it was to 
be nine hours. The subject entered into and was complicated 
with the reform movement of the time. Wool factories had 
not been affected by the previous legislation, and the opera- 
tives in the wool districts demanded the restriction of non- 
adult labor to ten hours per day. As the manufacturers were 
in favor of the reform bill, the conservatives developed a 
strong interest in the operatives and supported their demand. 
The matter was considered by committees and commissions 
and resulted in the act of 1833, which was a great step in 
advance of previous legislation. Persons under eighteen years 
of age, employed in cotton, wool, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, and 
linen spinning and weaving mills, were forbidden to work be- 
tween 8.30 Pp. M. and 5.80 A. M., and children between nine and 
thirteen years were limited to forty-eight hours per week. The 
most significant features of the act were those relating to 
school attendance, and the appointment of inspectors to enforce 
the law. In 1835, the employment of women, and children 
under ten years of age, in underground work was prohibited. 
In 1844, further provision was made for school attendance, and 
a distinction was made between children and young persons. 
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Children between eight and thirteen could be employed six 
and one-half hours each day, or for ten hours upon alternate 
days. Adult women were brought under the same regulations 
as young persons. In 1847, women and young persons were 
restricted to ten hours per day, and the working day made 
from 5.30 a. M. to 8.80 Pp. M. In 1864, more industries were 
brought under the factory legislation, including manufactories 
of earthern ware, percussion caps, cartridges, lucifer matches, 
and paper staining. In 1867, a distinction was made between 
factories and workshops. The act of that year applied to fur- 
naces, iron and copper works, machine manufactories, metal 
and gutta percha factories, paper mills, glass works, printing 
offices, book binders’ shops, and to all establishments in which 
over fifty persons were employed for a period of one hundred 
days. During the same year an act was passed relating to 
workshops, and applying to small trades and handicrafts. The 
working day for children in workshops was fixed at from 6 
A. M. to 8 P. M., and for young persons and women at from 5 
A. M. to 9 P.M. Printing, bleaching, and dyeing works were 
brought under the general law in 1870, and in 1871 government 
factories were placed under the same restrictions as those 
occupied by private individuals. In 1874, the employment of 
children under ten years of age was prohibited in England. 

In May, 1878, an act was passed entitled “ An Act to consol- 
idate and amend the Law relating to Factories and Work- 
shops.” It amends and consolidates all previous legislation on 
the subject, and repeals the sixteen acts of parliament passed 
between 1802 and 1874. Italso amends portions of the “ Sani- 
tary Act, 1866,” “The Public Health Act, 1875,” and “The 
Elementary Education Act, 1876.” The act contains 107 sec- 
tions, and appended to it are 6 schedules—the whole prepared 
with great fullness and minuteness of detail. It came into ope- 
ration on the first day of January, 1879, at which time the repeal 
took effect. With some exceptions, to be noted hereafter, it 
applies to Ireland and Scotland as well as England. 

It will be seen from the hasty and imperfect sketch given, that 
the factory legislation of England is a growth. As the evils of 
the old system became apparent, Parliament attempted to sup- 
ply a remedy. One restriction after another was placed upon 
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the free competition of labor, and the measures taken for the 
preservation of the health of workmen kept pace with the prog- 
ress of sanitary science. The principle of interference seems to 
us to have been carried to an extreme degree; but the law, as it 
stands, is fully supported by public opinion. The act of 1878 
was brought in by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, and the 
only principle that was seriousiy contested in the House of 
Commons, was as to whether it should apply to the employ- 
ment of adult women. A motion of Mr. Fawcett in the nega- 
tive was rejected by a large majority. 

In view of the importance of the subject and the demand 
for further legislation in this country for the protection of 
workmen, a detailed statement will be given of the various 
provisions of the act. 

Experience has shown that laws of this kind are never 
enforced without a thorough system of inspection and adminis- 
tration; and the general provisions of the act, and their prac- 
tical effect, can be better understood after that portion relating 
to administration is explained. 

Administration, Inspection, ete.—A Secretary of State from 
time to time, with the approval of the Treasury as to number 
and salary, is to appoint such inspectors and such clerks and 
servants as he may think necessary for the execution of the 
act, and assign to them their duties and award them their sala- 
ries. He may also appoint a principal inspector with an office 
in London. The inspectors, etc., are also removable by him. 
The salaries and other expenses incurred are to be paid out of 
money provided by Parliament. No person who is an occu- 
pier of a factory or workshop or is interested therein, or in any 
process or business carried on therein, or in any patents con- 
nected therewith, or is employed in or about a factory or work- 
shop, is eligible as an inspector. Such annual reports of the 
proceedings of inspection are to be made to Parliament as the 
Secretary of State may from time to time determine. Every 
inspector is to be furnished with a certificate of his appointment 
which he must exhibit, if required, on applying for admission 
to a factory or workshop. 

An inspector appointed under the act has power to do all or 
any of the following things: 
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1. To enter, inspect, and examine at all reasonable times by 
day and night a factory and workshop, and every part thereof, 
when he has reasonable cause to believe that any person is 
employed therein, and to enter by day any place which he has 
reasonable cause to believe to be a factory or workshop. 

2. To take with him in either case a constable into a factory 
in which he has reasonable cause to apprehend any serious 
obstruction in the execution of his duty. 

3. To require the production of the registers, certificates, 
notices, and documents kept in pursuance of the act, and to 
inspect, examine, and copy the same. 

4. To make such examination and inquiry as may be neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the enactments in force relating to 
public health, and the enactments of the act, are complied 
with, so far as respects the factory or workshop aud the persons 
employed therein. 

5. To enter any school in which he has reasonable cause to 
believe that children employed in a factory or workshop are 
for the time being educated. 

6. To examine either alone or in the presence of any other 
person, as he thinks fit, with respect to matters under the act, 
every person whom he finds in a factory or workshop, or such 
a school as aforesaid, or whom he has reasonable cause to believe 
to be, or to have been within the preceding two months, em- 
ployed in a factory or workshop, and to require such person to 
be so examined and to sign a declaration of the truth of the 
matters respecting which he is so examined. 

7. To exercise such other powers as may be necessary for 
carrying the act into effect. 

The occupier of every factory and workshop, his agents and 
servants, are to furnish the means required by an inspector as 
necessary for an entry, inspection, examination, inquiry or 
other exercise of his powers under the act in relation to the 
factory or workshop. 

Every person who wilfully delays an inspector, or fails to 
comply with a requisition of an inspector made under the fore- 
going provision, or to produce any certificate or documents 
which he is required by the act to produce, or who conceals 
or prevents or attempts to conceal or prevent a child, young 
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person or woman from appearing before or being examined by 
an inspector, is deemed to obstruct an inspector in his duties 
under the act, and is liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds, 
or, where the offence was committed in the night time, twenty 
pounds. 

Before an inspector may enter, without the consent of the 
occupier, any room or place actually used as a dwelling, as well 
as for a factory or workshop, he must on an affidavit or statu- 
tory declaration of facts or reasons obtain written authority so 
to do from a Secretary of State, or a warrant from a Justice of 
the Peace. 

A Justice of the Peace, if satisfied by information on oath 
that there is reasonable cause to believe that any enactment 
of the act is contravened in such room or place, may, in his 
discretion, grant a warrant authorizing the inspector named 
therein, at any time within the period named therein, not ex- 
ceeding one month from date, to enter the room or place named 
in the warrant, and exercise therein the powers of inspection 
and examination conferred by the act. 

Provision is also made for the appointment of certifying 
surgeons by inspectors, subject to the regulation of the Secre- 
tary of State. The duties of such surgeons will be hereafter 
particularly referred to, the most important being an examina- 
tion of children and young persons with reference to their 
fitness for employment. 

Definitions.—The terms factories and workshops are de- 
fined and distinguished with great care. Factories are divided 
into textile and non-textile. Speaking generally, the term 
“factory,” for the purposes of the act, includes any premises 
wherein steam, water, or other mechanical power is used to 
move or work any machinery employed in preparing, manu- 
facturing, or finishing, or in any process incident to the man- 
ufacturing of certain goods, the character of the subject of 
manufacture distinguishing textile from non-textile factories. 

Speaking in the same general way, the term ‘“ workshop” 
includes any premises, room, or place (may be in the open air), 
not being a factory within the meaning of the act, in which 
any manual labor is exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to the making, altering, repairing, 
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ornamenting, or finishing any article, or adapting it for sale, and 
to which, or over which premises, room, or place, the employer 
of the persons working therein has the right of access or control. 

The expression “child” means a person under the age of 
fourteen years. 

A “ young person” means a person of the age of fourteen 
years, and under the age of eighteen years. 

A “woman” means a woman of eighteen years of age and 
upwards. 

Sanitary Provisions.—The act requires factories and work- 
shops to be kept in a cleanly state, and free from effluvia aris- 
ing from any drain, privy, or other nuisance. That they shall 
not be so over-crowded as to be injurious to health, and that 
they shall be so ventilated as to render as harmless as practi- 
cable gases, vapors, dust, or other impurities generated in 
manufacturing. When it appears to an inspector under the 
act, that any act, neglect, or default in relation to any drain, 
water-closet, earth-closet, privy, ash-pit, water-supply, nuisance, 
or other matter in a factory, etc., is remediable under the law 
relating to public health, he is to give notice in writing to the 
sanitary authority. 

To secure cleanliness, all the inside walls of a factory or 
workshop, and the ceilings, whether plastered or not, and the 
passages and stair-cases, if they have not been painted with 
oil or varnished once at least within seven years, are required 
to be lime-washed every fourteen months. 

Wherever in the process of manufacturing dust is generated 
to such an extent as to be injurious to workmen, and it 
appears to an inspector that inhalation can be prevented by the 
use of a fan or other mechanical means, he may require the 
same to be applied within a reasonable time by the occupier.* 

Dangerous Machinery and Accidents.—Certain portions of a 
mill, as hoists, fly- wheels, wheel-races, mill-gearing, vats, ete., 
are to be fenced, and wherever the machirery, by reason of its 
character or situation, is, in the opinion of the inspector, so 
dangerous as to be likely to cause bodily injury to any one 

* The general provisions of the Sanitary and Public Health Acts apply to fac- 


tories and workshops, and it is the duty of inspectors to see that they are en- 
forced. 
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employed in the factory, he is to serve on the occupier a notice 
requiring him to fence the part of the machinery which he 
deems to be dangerous. The occupier may, by serving a 
requisition on the inspector within seven days of the receipt of 
the notice, refer the matter to arbitration. 

A child is not allowed to clean any part of the machinery 
of a factory when in motion. A young person or woman is 
not allowed to clean such part of the machinery as is mill- 
gearing, while the same isin motion. A child, young person, 
or woman is not allowed to walk between the fixed and trav- 
ersing part of any self-acting machine while the same is in 
motion. 

When an accident occurs in a factory or workshop, causing 
loss of life or bodily injury of such a nature as to prevent the 
person injured returning to his work within forty-eight hours, 
written notice of the accident is to be forthwith sent to the in- 
spector and certifying surgeon of the district by the occupier, 
stating the residence of the person killed or injured, or the 
place to which he may have been removed. A failure to give 
such notice makes the occupier liable to a fine of not less than 
£5. When a certifying surgeon receives notice of an accident 
it is his duty, with the least possible delay, to proceed to the 
factory or workshop, and make a full investigation as to the 
nature or cause of the death or injury caused by the accident, 
and within twenty-four hours send to the inspector a report in 
regard to the same. 

All offenses under the act are to be prosecuted, and all fines 
recovered, on summary conviction before a court of summary 
jurisdiction. 

If a factory or workshop is not kept in conformity with the 
act the occupier is liable to a fine not exceeding £10. The 
court in addition to or instead of inflicting a fine, may make 
an order requiring the factory or workshop.to be kept in con- 
formity with the act, and if such order is not complied with 
the occupier is liable to a fine not exceeding £1 for every day 
such non-compliance continues. 

If any person is killed or suffers any bodily injury in conse- 
quence of the occupier having neglected to fence any ma- 
chinery, ete., required by the act to be fenced, or having neg- 
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lected to maintain any such fence, such occupier becomes liable 
to a fine not exceeding £100, the whole or any part of which 
may be applied for the benefit of the injured person or his 
family, or otherwise, as a Secretary of State determines. 

Employment and Meal Hours.—The period of employment 
for young persons and women in factories is to begin at six 
o’clock in the morning and end at six o'clock in the evening; 
or begin at seven o'clock in the morning and end at seven 
o'clock in the evening. During the day there are to be at least 
two hours for meals in case of a textile factory; and one and a 
half hours in case of a non-textile factory, of which one hour 
at least, either at the same or different times, is to be before 
three o’clock in the afternoon. A young person or woman is 
not to be employed more than four and a half hours in the one 
case, and five in the other, continuously, without an interval of 
at least half an hour fora meal. On Saturday they are to be 
employed only during the forenoon, with an interval of half 
an hour for a meal. 

Children are not to be employed in factories, except on the 
system either of employment in morning or afternoon sets, or 
of employment on alternate days only. 

A child is not to be employed in two successive periods of 
seven days in a morning set, nor in two successive periods of 
seven days in an afternoon set; and achild is not to be em- 
ployed on two successive Saturdays, nor on Saturday in any 
week, if on any other day in the same week his period of 
employment has exceeded five hours and a half. They are to 
begin in the morning and end at night at the same time as 
young persons and women. 

All children, young persons, and women employed in a fac- 
tory or workshop are to have the time allowed for meals at the 
same hour of the day (simultaneously), and they must not 
during any part of the times allowed for meals be employed in 
the factory or workshop, or allowed to remain in a room where 
any manufacturing process or handicraft is then being car- 
ried on. 

The occupier of a factory or workshop may fix, within the 
limits allowed by the act, and shall specify in a notice affixed 
in the factory or workshop, the period of employment, the 
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times allowed for meals, and whether the children are em- 
ployed on the system of morning and afternoon sets, or on 
alternate days. A change cannot be made until notice has 
been served on the inspector, and affixed in the factory or 
workshop, and shall not be made oftener than once a quarter, 
unless for special cause allowed in writing by an inspector. 

A child under ten years of age is not to be employed in a 
factory or workshop under any circumstances. 

Every child, young person, and woman is to be allowed as 
holidays—the whole of Christmas day, the whole of Good 
Friday or of the next public holiday, and in addition eight 
half holidays in every year; but a whole holiday may be 
allowed in lieu of any two such half holidays. Half of them 
shall be between the 15th day of March and the first day of 
October. 

Children, young persons, and women are not allowed to take 
a meal, or to remain during the time allowed for meals, in cer- 
tain parts of glass works, lucifer match works, and earthenware 
works. Notice of the prohibition is to be affixed to the factory 
or workshop to which it applies. 

Children and young persons are not to be employed in cer- 
tain portions of factories and workshops where the process 
carried on makes it especially deleterious to health. Notice of 
this prohibition is also to be affixed. 

It is also provided, that where it appears to a Secretary of 
State that, by reason of special circumstances affecting any 
class of workshops, it is expedient for protecting the health of 
children and young persons employed therein he may prohibit 
their employment in such workshops without a certificate of 
fitness for such employment. 

Provision is made for changing the hour of employment of 
children, young persons, and women in certain classes of fac- 
tories, etc., where the exigencies of trade demand it; but the 
sanction of a Secretary of State must be obtained and due 
notice given of the change. A considerable measure of discre- 
tion is vested in the Secretary of State as to the enforcement 
of some of the ‘most important provisions of the act. Any 
orders made by him under the act must be published in the 
London Gazette, and cannot come into operation until such pub- 
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lication. His order may be temporary or permanent, condi- 
tional or unconditional, etc. Every order made by him must, 
as soon as may be, be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and if either House within the next forty days resolve that the 
same ought to be annulled, the same after the date of the res- 
olution is of no effect, without prejudice to anything done in 
the meantime, or to the making of any new order. 

Before an occupier of a factory or workshop can avail him- 
self of any special exception under an order of the Secretary, 
he must serve a notice on an inspector at least seven days 
before the same can go into effect, and must also affix in his 
factory or workshop notice of his intention, which must remain 
affixed while he avails himselKof the exception. He is also 
required to enter in a prescribed register and report to an 
inspector the prescribed particulars respecting the employment 
of a child, young person, or woman in pursuance of an excep- 
tion. 

Education of Children.—The parent (this term means parents 
or guardian of, or person having the legal custody of, or con- 
trol over, or having direct benefit from the wages of a child or 
young person) of a child employed in a factory or workshop 
shall cause that child to attend some recognized efficient school 
(which school may be selected by the parent), as follows: 

1. The child, when employed in a morning or afternoon set, 
shall in every week, during any part of which he is so em- 
ployed, be caused to attend on each week day one attendance. 

2. The child, when employed on the alternate day system, 
shall on each week day preceding each day of employment be 
caused to attend for at least two attendances. 

3. What is to be an attendance under these provisions is to 
be defined by a. Secretary of State with the consent of the 
Education Department, and be between the hours of eight in 
the morning and six in the evening. 

A child is not required to attend school on Saturday or any 
holiday or half holiday allowed under the act. Non-atten- 
dance to be excused when the teacher certifies that the child 
has been prevented from attending by sickness or other un- 
avoidable cause, and also when the school is closed during the 
ordinary holidays or for any other temporary cause. Where 
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there is not within two miles vy the nearest road from the resi- 
dence of the child a recognized efficient school, which the child 
can attend, attendance at a school temporarily approved in 
writing by an inspector is sufficient; but the inspector must 
immediately report to the Education Department every case of 
the approval by him of a school under this provision. The 
Education Department is required by the publication of lists or 
notices, or otherwise, to provide for giving to all persons inter- 
ested information of the schools in each school district which 
are recognized efficient schools. 

A child who has not in any week attended school for all the 
attendances required under the act must not be employed the 
following week until he has attended school for the deficient 
number of attendances. The occupier of a factory, ete, in 
which a child is employed is required to obtain every week 
from the teacher a certificate (according to the prescribed form 
and direction) respecting the attendance of such child at school 
in accordance with the act, which certificate must be kept 
two months and exhibited when required to the inspector. 
The board or persons who manage a recognized efficient school 
may apply in writing to the occupier of a factory or workshop 
to pay a weekly sum specified in the application, not exceeding 
three pence and not exceeding one twelfth part of the wages of 
the child, and after that application the occupier, so long as he 
employs the child, becomes liable to pay the applicants while 
the child attends their school, the weekly sum, and it may be 
deducted from the wages payable for the services of the child. 
Children of thirteen years of age can be employed as young 
persons upon obtaining a certificate of proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The standard of proficiency is to be 
fixed by a Secretary of State with the consent of the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Certificates of Fitness for Employment.—In a factory a child 
or young person under the age of sixteen years must not be 
employed for more than seven, or if the certifying surgeon of 
the district resides more than three miles from the factory, 
thirteen, work days, unless the occupier bas obtained a certifi- 
cate in the prescribed form of the fitness of the child or young 
person for employment in that factory. The certificate must 
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show that the surgeon is satisfied as to the age of the child, and 
that he has been personally examined by him, and is not inca- 
pacitated by disease or bodily infirmity for working daily for 
the time allowed by law in that factory. The occupier of a 
workshop may obtain such a certificate, but is not required to 
do so. 

When an inspector is of opinion that a child or young person 
under the age of sixteen years is, by disease or bodily infirmity, 
incapacitated for working daily the time allowed by law in the 
factory or workshop in which he is employed, he may serve 
written notice on the occupier requiring that the employment 
be discontinued from the time named in the notice, not being 
less than one or more than seven days from the service of the 
notice, after which time the occupier cannot continue the 
employment without a new certificate that the child or young 
person is not incapacitated. When achild becomes a young 
person a new certificate of fitness must be obtained. The 
occupier is required to produce certificates of fitness to an in- 
spector on demand. 

Miscellaneous provisions——Every person must, within one 
month after he begins to occupy a factory, serve on an inspector 
a written notice containing the name of the factory, the place 
where it is situated, the address to which he wishes his letters 
addressed, the nature of the work, the nature and amount of 
the moving power therein, and the name of the firm under 
which the business of the factory is to be carried on, and in 
default is liable to a fine not exceeding £5. 

Occupiers are required to keep in the prescribed form and 
with the prescribed particulars registers of the children and 
young persons employed in the factory or workshop, and of 
their employment, and of other matters under the act, and 
to send such extracts from the register to the inspector as he 
may require. 

The act prescribes that there shall be affixed at the entrance 
of a factory or workshop, and in such other parts as an inspector 
directs, and be constantly kept so affixed in the prescribed 
form, and in such position as to be easily read by the persons 
employed in the factory or workshop: 

VOL. IL. 16 
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(1.) A prescribed abstract of the act. 

(2.) A notice of the name and address of the prescribed 
inspector. 

(3.) A notice of the name and address of the certifying sur- 
geon for the district. 

(4.) A notice of the clock (if any) by which the period of 
employment and times for meals in the factory or workshop 
are regulated. 

(5.) Every notice and document required by the act to be 
affixed in the factory or workshop. 

The act applies to Scotland and Ireland, with a saving for 
twelve months as regards children under ten and young per- 
sons over thirteen years of age. 

The act will make little change in the English factory sys- 
tem, being for the most part a consolidation of previous legis- 
Jation with such change in matters of detail as experience has 
suggested. An idea may be obtained, therefore, of the working 
of the act from the reports made to Parliament from time to 
time by the inspectors previous to January 1, 1879. All proper 
means are used to detect and suppress violations of the law, 
but no attempt is made to exact a large sum by way of fines 
and penalties. One of the ablest and most experienced inspect- 
ors says in a report: “ We are happy to have the law kept by 
warnings when warnings are sufficient; but we are bound to 
enforce it when remonstrances have failed. I rejoice when the 
opportunity is afforded me of passing by transgressions; but 
I cannot forget that the Factory Acts were enacted for the 
benefit of both masters and workers, and that it is our duty to 
hold an even hand between those that are willing to obey the 
law, and those who seek undue advantages by disobeying it.” 

Of 367 prosecutions instituted in one division during six 
months, 45 were for employing children without proof of phys- 
ical fitness; 4 for employment amongst dangerous machinery ; 
85 for employment during the night (many of the workers 
being children of tender years); 65 for employment of children 
by masters without proof of attendance at school; 72 for em- 
ployment of children by parents without proof of attendance at 
school ; 6 for employment during meal hours; 14 for employing 
children forenoon and afternoon during the same day; 46 for 
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employing workers after 6 P. M.; 61 for employing children 
more than 64 hours per day; 14 for employment after 4 P. m. 
on Saturday; 4 for employment after 8 P. M. on Saturday, and 
1 for employing a child under eight years of age. Of these 
only 8 were dismissed, but a considerable number were with- 
drawn upon payment of costs and a promise to respect the law 
in future. It will be noticed that most of the violations are 
connected with the employment of children. Masters and par- 
ents join in attempts to evade the law, and adopt numerous 
devices te escape detection and conviction. The inspectors 
report, that “it is often next to impossible to obtain a repetition 
of evidence given by children in the first instance to a prose- 
cutor, if it seems at all likely to reduce their wages from full 
time to those of half time.” 

It has already been stated, that a motion by Mr. Fawcett 
excepting adult women from the provisions of the act met 
little favor in the House of Commons. On the other hand, a 
strong sentiment is growing up in favor of further restrictions 
upon the labor of married women, and it is proposed to class 
them with children so far as employment in factories is con- 
cerned. As it is, a great deterioration is going on in the 
health and physical and moral condition of wives and mothers 
—infants and children suffer from the lack of maternal care and 
nursing—the ordinary duties of a housewife are -not attended 
to, and home ceases to be attractive to husband or children. 
This state of things will continue as long as married women 
are allowed to be employed full time. 
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Articte VI—OUR NEW ENGLAND THANKSGIVING, 
HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


THERE is a certain tradition which wanders about New 
England in a lawless kind of way, and which undertakes to 
account for the origin of our old festival of Thanksgiving. 
The story runs somewhat as follows: In the early days of the 
New England settlements, the people somewhere were gathered 
together to consider the propriety of appointing a day for fast- 
ing and prayer, in view of the many sorrows and calamities by 
which they were then encompassed. One brother, more cheer- 
ful-hearted than the rest, ventured to suggest the propriety of 
counting up the many blessings which had fallen to their lot, 
and impressed his thought so deeply upon the minds of those 
present, that they concluded to appoint a day of thanksgiving 
instead of a day of fasting. From this ancient cireumstance 
we have our modern autumnal festival. Twice within a year 
or two, we have encountered this tradition coming from the 
pulpit on Thanksgiving day. From this and other incidents of 
a similar kind, we have been led to believe, that the people at 
large have rather obscure ideas on this general subject. It is 
not at all unlikely that somewhere, and at some time, in a local 
New England church, matters took shape in the way described 
in the above tradition. But it is quite certain that our Novem- 
ber festival did not have its origin in that manner. 

And yet we desire to say, at the outset, that we shall not 
attempt to exhaust this subject. In all history, there is an 
inner circle of facts which are often hard to find. They were so 
natural and common-place at the time, that no particular record 
was made of them, and they lie buried in the tomb of forget- 
fulness. If we could call back some prominent man from the 
early New England generations—if we could summon Increase 
Mather, for example, who was born in 1635 and died in 1723, 
ne would easily tell us, in a few moments, certain things which 
we shall find it difficult to gather out of any printed records. 
Nevertheless, there is an outline history of this whole subject 
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that can be traced, and this is all that will be attempted in this 
article. 

Our first New England Thanksgiving occurred within ten 
months after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in the 
autumn of 1621. Edward Winslow has told the simple story 
in language so condensed and graphic, that the children of 
New England will never tire of reading it. 


“Our harvest being gotten in, our governor sent four men on fowling, so that 
we might, after a special manner, rejoice together after we had gathered the fruit 
of our labors. They four in one day killed as much fowl as, with a little help 
beside, served the company almost a week. At which time, amongst other recrea- 
tions, we exercised our arms, many of the Indians coming amongst us, and 
among the rest their greatest King Massasoyt, with some ninety men, whom for 
three days we entertained and feasted; and they (i. e. the Indians) went out and 
killed five deer, which they brought to the plantation and bestowed on our gov- 
ernor, and upon the Captain (Myles Standish) and others. And although it be 
not always so plentiful as it was at this time with us, yet, by the goodness of God, 
we are so far from want, that we often wish you partakers of our plenty.” 


Governor Bradford, in his history, also gives us a pleasing 
picture of the abundance in which they were then living, as 
compared with the destitution and want which prevailed a few 
months before : 


“They begane now to gather in y* small harvest they had, and to fitte up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, being all well recovered in health and 
strength, and had all things in good plenty; for as some were thus employed in 
affairs abroad, others were exercised in fishing, about codd, and bass, and other 
fish, of which y*y tooke good store, of which every family had their portion. All 
y* Somer ther was no wante. And now began to come in store of foule, as 
Winter approached, of which this place did abound when they came first (but 
afterward decreased by degrees). And beside water foule, ther was great store of 
wild Turkies, of which they tooke many, beside venison, &c. Beside they had 
about a peck of meale a weeke to a person, or now since harvest Indean corn to 


y* proportion.” 


The first New England Thanksgiving occurred, therefore, in 
the autumn of 1621. Though the exact time of it is not fixed 
by any public record, it probably happened in the month of 
October, since it seems to have been largely an outdoor festival, 
and it lasted a week. There are strong reasons for believing 
that the Pilgrims, in keeping this festival, had in mind the 
Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. In a general way they were 
endeavoring tu reproduce this ancient Jewish custom. In the 
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Mosaic laws, this is the third of the three great commemorative 
festivals—“ The feast of the harvest, the first fruits of thy 
labours, which thou hast sown in the field ; and the feast of in- 
gathering, which is in the end of the year when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours out of the field.” “ And ye shall take 
you on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees and willows of the 
brook, and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven 
days.” This feast was to be kept in the seventh month of the 
Jewish year, beginning anciently in April, and so correspond- 
ing essentially with our October. 

We desire to call special attertion to the manner in which the 
people of Plymouth kept this festival. If any have ever been 
inclined to think those Pilgrims sour, gloomy, morose men, he 
may read the passage given above, from the pen of Edward 
Winslow, one of the most prominent of the number, and as he 
reads, may receive instruction. The occasion had hardly 
enough of a religious character to satisfy our modern ideas of 
propriety. We have rather to nurse and fondle the language— 
to think that more is implied than expressed, in order to make 
it pious enough to meet, what we deem to be, the fitnesses of 
the occasion. No doubt such men as they, after all the expe- 
riences they had passed through, lifted humble and grateful 
hearts to the Giver of all good. But we see them rather as 
Englishmen of the middle class, with the old national love of 
athletic games and sports. It was a public play-day, a season 
of general rejoicing and good cheer. Many wrong impressions 
of the men and women of the earlier generations would be 
speedily dispelled, if we could catch a clear glimpse, such as 
Winslow has here given, of the joyous and holiday side of their 
existence. Human nature is a rather fixed and obstinate insti- 
tution. The glee of childhood, the mirth and gaiety of youth, 
the ardent dreams of young manhood and womanhood, the 
soberer joys of middle life and old age; these belong, in their 
measure, to every generation. They are born out of the human 
heart itself, and are not easily repressed by our surroundings. 

Doubtless it is a very common idea among the people, that 
when the Pilgrims kept that first thanksgiving they estab- 
lished a precedent for all time to come. It is quite generally 
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inferred that ever since, year by year, in the autumnal season, 
New England has had her Thanksgivings. But the careful 
student of our early history will find it hard to reach any such 
conclusion. We are not aware that there is any evidence going 
to show that even the Pilgrims themselves kept any such 
festival in the following autumn, or for many years afterwards. 
In July, 1623, they appointed a day of thanksgiving, after a 
refreshing rain had revived their crops, which were ready to 
perish. They believed that this rain had come in answer to 
their public and united prayer. And so the old narrative 
tells us: 

“ Having these many signs of God’s favor and acceptation, we thought it 
would be great ingratitude, if secretly we should smother up the same, or content 
ourselves with private thanksgiving for that, which by private prayer could not 
be obtained. And therefore another solemn day was set apart (they had held a day 
of fasting and prayer) and appointed for that end; wherein we returned glory, 
honor, and praise, with all thankfulness, to our good God, which dealt so gra- 
ciously with us; whose name for these and all other his mercies towards his 
church and chosen ones, by them be blessed and praised, now and ever more, 


Amen.” 

It is quite likely that the Pilgrims were wont to appoint days 
of fasting and thanksgiving, as occasions offered. Among 
their laws, they had one, commanding respectful observance of 
such appointed days. It may even be true, that they did hold 
their harvest festival from time to time, in the years that fol- 
lowed that first celebration. But the early records of Plym- 
outh Colony (which are by no means perfect) are wonderfully 
silent on this subject. If any should suggest the greater 
freedom of the churches under the Pilgrim system, and that we 
cannot so safely look to the civil records to learn what was 
done by the churches, we make no objection to the hint, and 
shal] be glad to find evidence any where that the Pilgrims did 
really keep the autumnal Thanksgiving, through all the years 
of their separate existence. But at present we find nothing to 
warrant such a conclusion. The published Colonial Records 
say nothing of such appointments until the year 1668. In 
that year, under the date of October 29, we find the following 
action of the civil government: 

“The Court taking notice of the goodness of God to vs in the continuance of 


our civill and religious liberties, the generall health that we have enjoyed, and that 
it hath pleased God in some comfortable measure to blesse vs in the fruits of the 
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Earth, doe conceive that these and other favors doe call upon us for returnes of 
thankfulness to the Lord, who might justly have dealt otherwise with vs, and 
therefore that we may be joynt in this our sacrifice, doe propose unto the severall 
congregations of this govment, that the 25th day of November next, which will 
be y* fourth day of the weeke, to be kept as a solemne day of thanksgiving, with 
respect to the goodnes in the pticulars above mensioned, and what pticulare places 
and p’sons may propose to themselves as causes of thankfulnes.” 


Then the records are silent again until the year 1680, when 
the 20th of October was appointed by the court as a day “to 
be celebrated by all the inhabitants of this Colony in Thanks- 
giving,” etc. In the same year, a day of thanksgiving had 
been also appointed for the 7th of June. No other appoint- 
ment of the kind seems to have been made until November 26, 
1690. In the next year the Colony was merged and lost its 
separate existence. 

Turning now to the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, it is 
well to bear in mind, that in the early years, the people there did 
not intend to copy after the Plymouth people. They “ were a 
law unto themselves,” and had very little fancy for doing any 
thing, simply because those poor Pilgrims had done it. After 
the settlements began in strength, in 1630, it was quite common 
with the Puritans of the Bay to appoint thanksgiving days for 
various reasons. They had one in July, 1630, for the safe 
arrival of the many ships which left England with Governor 
Winthrop, in the Spring of that year. Winthrop’s journal 
says: “ Thursday, July 8, 1630. We kept a day of Thanks- 
giving in all the plantations.” By “all the plantations,” is 
meant the little towns and settlements then just beginning— 
Salem, Dorchester, Watertown, Charlestown, ete. The next 
February, when the ship Ambrose arrived bringing provisions, 
greatly needed, the same journal reports: “ We held a day of 
Thanksgiving for this ship’s arrival, by order from the Govern- 
our and Council directed to all the plantations.” Boston, sepa- 
rate from the other places, had a day of Thanksgiving October 
11, 1631, because of the safe arrival of Mrs. Winthrop and the 
younger children; though the babe of the little flock, born 
after the father had left England, had died on the voyage and 
been buried in the sea. But their thoughts also went out, in 
reference to Thanksgiving days, upon broader ranges. On the 
5th of June, 1632, a day of Thanksgiving was appointed for 
the following reason : 
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“The Court, takeing into consideracon the great m’cy of God vouchsafed to the 
churches of God in Germany and the Pa'latinate, &c., hath appoyneted the 13th 
day of this psent moneth to be kept as a day of publique Thanksgiving through- 
out the seuall plantacons.” 

In the year 1633, two days of thanksgiving were appointed 
by the Court, one on the 19th of June, and one on the 16th of 
October, “ for a bountiful harvest.” This last is the earliest 
signal in the Bay, of the day that was afterward to be. But 
here the matter dropped for some few years. June 15, 1637, 
there was a thanksgiving for “ victory over the Pequods, and 
good news from Germany.” In 16388, we find a record that 
looks like a revival of the old purpose started in 1633. The 
record bears date September 6, 1638, and is as follows :. 

“TIntimation to be given to the elders of each church, of the desire of the 


Court to keepe the last Thursday of the 8th month, a day of thanksgiving for the 
safe comeing of so many ships this yeare and the seasonable weather in the 


Spring and now to ripen the harvest.” 

In the year following is another record, which is suggestive. 
It would seem that the authorities were a little forgetful and 
late in their action, and so they entered a curious proviso: 

“Nov. 5th, 1639. It was ordered that the 28th of this psent month should bee 
a day of public thanksgiving through the churches. Those churches that have 
kept a day already are left to their liberty.” 

Then comes another pause, and we hear no more of these 
autumnal Thanksgivings until 1646, when the Court made an 
appointment for such a day. In 1648, the matter was left to be 
decided by the Court of Assistants. In 1654, 1656, 1659 and 
1661, Massachusetts had her autumnal Thanksgivings in which 
the “blessings of the harvest” were not forgotten. 

In the year 1662, the action is in some respects peculiar, and 
we quote it. Were we to copy all the records on this subject 
in the several Colonies, it would make our article altogether too 
voluminous, besides being monotonous : 

“ Oct. 8, 1662. The Lord having graciously answered our publicke prayers in 
sharing such a part of fruites of the earth, whereby man and beast may be sus- 
tained (w* the Lord threatened to deprive vs of by the late extreme drouth) also 
the safe and speedy return of our publicke messengers sent for England, together 
with the continuance of the mercies, liberties and the gospell, this Court doeth 
appoint the first Wednesday in November next to be kept as a solemn day of 


thanksgiving vnto God for his grace and favour in the premises and do comend it 
to all the churches and people of God in this jurisdiction to keep it accordingly.” 
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In like manner the Massachusetts Colony had her autumnal 
Thanksgivings in 1665, 1666, 1667, 1669, 1670, 1672, 1678, 
1676, 1677, 1680, 1681, 1682 and 1684. We need not carry 
the record farther. It is evident that every thing was ripening 
toward a fixed and regular yearly appointment, though that re- 
sult had not yet been fully reached. Every little while a year 
or two would drop out, for reasons that might be hard to find. 

Let us go now to the two Connecticut colonies,—that which 
was centered about Hartford, beginning in 1636, and the one 
in New Haven, which was organized in 1688, and we find a 
somewhat similar state of things. It is true, however, (perhaps 
from the fact that these colonies were later in their origin than 
those of Massachusetts), that the irregular and miscellaneous 
period, pertaining to the day, is much shorter here, and when 
the institution was fairly inaugurated, theré was more of 
strength and stability in it, than in the older settlements. 

The six earliest records on this subject, as we find them in 
the first volume of the Public Records of Connecticut, we 
have copied in their order, and they are as follows: 

“ Aug. the 26°, 1639.--It was concluded that there be a publique day of 
thanksgiving in these plantacons vppon the 18th of the next month.” 

“Oct, 25%, 1644.—Its Ordered, there shal be a publike day of thanksgiveing 
through this Jurisdiction vppon Wensday com fortnight.” 

5th of December, 1649.—It is ordered by this Courte, that there shall bee a 
publick day of Thanksgiving kept by all the Churches within this Jurissdiction 
that may be seasonably acquainted therewith vppon this day fortnight.” 

“May 21, 1650.—This day 3 weekes is appointed for a day of Thanksgiving 
publicquely, in all the Churches within this Jurissdiction.” 

“9th of October, 1650.—The Courte appoints next Wednesday 3 weekes to bee 
kept a publique day of Thanksgiving.” 

“1 1tt of September, 1651.—Thursday come seuen night is appointed by the 
Generall Courte for a day of Thanksgiving in all the Townes in this Jurissdiction.” 

The first appointment, therefore, for such a day, in the Con- 
necticut colony, was made three years after the settlement 
began, and there was an interval of five years between that 
and the next, and a like interval followed. But from 1649 
onward the festival had evidently come to stay. There is a 
good degree of regularity about it. 

In all those earlier years the action of the court was very 
brief, but explicit. But by the year 1665 it began to expand, 
and give larger reasons for such appointments. We copy the 
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record for 1665, to show this fuller and ampler method of set- 
ting forth the purposes of the day. 

“Oct. 12, 1665. This court doth appoint a solemne day of Thanksgiving to be 
kept throwout this colony on the last Wednesday of November, to returne praise 
to God for his great mercy to vs in the continuation of our liberties and privi- 
lidges both Civill and Kcclesiastick; and for our peace and preventing thore 
troubles that we feard by forreigne enemies; and for the blessings in the fruits of 
the earth and the generall health in the plantations.” 

From this point, the matter goes on in regular and system- 
atic order, year by year (the day falling usually in the month 
of November) until 1675, that dreadful year in our New Eng- 
land history, when the infant settlements were exposed to all 
the ferocities of savage warfare. In that vear no appointment 
for thanksgiving was made in the Connecticut Colony, or in the 
older colonies already reviewed. The people everywhere sat 
in “sackcloth and ashes,” mourning for their dead or captive 
kindred, and knowing not where next the terrible blow would 
fall. New England in all her strangely diversified history, has 
never again seen a year of such terrible gloom and sadness as 
that. But in the year following the old order was renewed, 
and the Court made a point of setting forth the reasons for the 
day, with still greater fullness of detail, because of these scenes 
of bloodshed and horror through which the settlements had 
passed. The action of the Court reads as follows: 

“Oct. 12, 1676. This Court considering the enlarged goodness of God to his 
people in this wilderness, in appeareing so gloriously for their help in the sub- 
dueing of o* enemies in so good a measure as he hath done, and his mercy in 
removeing sickness from the land, in the comfortable and plentifull harvest that 
wee have received, and the continuance of o* privilidges and liberties civill and 
ecclesiastical, hath moved this Court to nominate and appoynt the first day of 
November next, to be solemnly kept a day of Publique Thankesgiving throwout 
this Colony to bless and prayse the Lord for his great mercy toward vs, with 
prayer that the Lord would help vs in our lives and wayes to walk answerable to 
his abundant mercyes.” 

We need not trace the history of the Connecticut Colony any 
farther, in respect to its action upon this general subject. It 
should not be forgotten by the reader, that after the year 1662, 
the Connecticut Colony meant the whole State. In the year 
just named, the Colony of New Haven was merged with the 
older one, under that beneficent charter, which the younger 
Winthrop had brought back from the Court of Charles IL. 
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The early records of the New Haven Colony, whose settle- 
ments began in 1638, are far from perfect. Many were lost 
beyond recovery. It is natural to conclude, that occasional 
days were set apart for thanksgiving, in the early years, as in 
the other and older colonies. But the earliest notice which we 
find in the volumes of the published Records, bears date Oct. 
19, 1655, when the following action was taken: 

“Tt is ordered that a day of thanksgiving shall be kept by this jurisdiction 
vpon the last day of this instant October, for the mercies of the yeare past and 
that that day fortnight, which will be the 14 of Novemb", shall be kept a day of 
solemne humiliation to seeke God in fasting and prayer, for ourselves, our native 
country, and for the poore, distressed, afflicted protestants, wth are sorely perse- 
cuted by the duke of Savoy.” 

In the next year we may notice that the Court has adopted 
the new method of naming their dates. This fashion had been 
introduced into England under the government of Cromwell, 
and the colonies took their turn at the new order, which did 


not last very long. 


“Ve 15t gth Mo; 1656. It is agreed that a day of thanksgiving shall be kept 
through the whole jurisdiction for the mercies of the yeare past, the first fourth 
day of the weeke in the next moneth, w‘h will be the 5 day of the moneth, and 
that that day fortnight shall be a day of humiliation, to humble ourselves for our 
sinns and provocations against God, and on behalfe of our native cuntrye, wherein 
also is to be remembred the state of things at Hartford, and in Plymouth Colony 


also.” 

“The state of things at Hartford,” was the great trouble in 
the First Church, on the question of baptism and the relation 
of baptized children to the church. That quarrel disturbed all 
New England for some years, until it was supposed to be set at 
rest, by the Synod of 1662, which issued what is known among 
us, as the Half Way Covenant scheme. In 1657, the New 
Haven Colony seems to have had no day of Thanksgiving. In 
1658, the 8d day of November was designated by the Court, 
and in 1659 a day in the last week of November. 

In 1660, we have the following somewhat quaint and unique 
action : 

‘ By reason of the afflicting hand of God 6 New Haven by much sicknes, the 
Court could not pich vpon a day for publicke thankgiveing through the colony for 
the mercyes of the yeare past, and did therefore leave it to the elders of the 
church at Newhaven, as God may be pleased to remove his hand fré the governo" 
& others, to give notice to the rest of the plantation what day they judg fitt for 
that duty, that we may give thanks and rejoyce before the Lord together.” 
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In 1661 the New Haven Colony had its Thanksgiving on 
the 6th of November. In 1662 we reach the year, when this 
colony was joined to the Connecticut, as has been already said. 
But New Haven did not easily submit to this new order of 
things, though, ere many years had passed away, all the people 
of the little State came to know and appreciate the peculiar 
privileges and blessings which the new charter had conferred 
upon them. But in 1662 the New Haven Colony sat in a 
mournful attitude, and the evidences of its grief are found in 
its appointments for that year. The record reads as follows: 

Oct. 15, 1662. “It was agreed and ordered yt that the 23th day of this 
moneth be kept a day of publicke Thanksgiving through y* colony on y*® maine 
(excepting Stamford, not haueing sufficient time to giue them notice, therefore it 
was left to them to take the fittest season,) for the mercies of y* yeare past, and 
that the 29th day of this moneth be kept a day of extraordinary seeking of God, 
by fasting and prayer for the guidance of the colony in this weighty busines 
about joineing with Connecticut colony, &c., and for the aflicted state of y® church 
& people of God in o* natiue country and in other parts of y® world.” 

The New Haven Colony lingered between life and death for 
two or three years longer, before it became fully merged in the 
Connecticut. In this uncertain state of existence, the separate 
appointment for Thanksgiving day was made in 1663, and this 
seems to have been the last. It reflects so clearly the state of 
the public mind on the questions which had been agitating the 
people, that we quote it. 

Oct. 22, 1663. “It is ordered that y* 28th of this moneth be kept a day of 
solemne & publique thanksgiving for y* mercies of the yeare past (through this 
colony) pticularly for a comfortable haruest, health, & y* yet y*® gospell and 
liberties thereof is continued to vs & our peace lengthened out in this our p'sent 
vnsettled state, with sundry successes given to our endeavors in order thereunto ; 
also that the Lord by his mercifull pvidence, who euer watches ouer his people, 
hath been pleased to giue them some breathing time in y* enjoyment of present 
liberties notwithstanding their feares.” 

In the Rhode Island Plantations they did not make much of 
Thanksgiving. In the Colonial Records no references are made 
to the subject for a long course of years. Indeed, the first we 
find, is in 1687, when Sir Edmund Andros, who was then 
magnifying his office as Governor of New England, under 
James IL., appointed his day of Thanksgiving. Arnold, in his 
“ History of the State of Rhode Island,” on the 506th page of his 
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first volume, makes a somewhat amusing reference to this 
appointment and its consequences. 

“ Andros, following an established custom, had appointed the first day of 
December as a Thanksgiving. The proclamation was generally disregarded (he 
means in Rhode Island) and parties were brought before the Courts for contempt. 
One of these answered to the charge of keeping open his shop on that day ‘that 
he was above the observation of days and times.’ Another said that his boy 
opened the shop, and worked upon his own account, but that if he had not been 
lame he did not know but he should have worked himself.” 

The next year Andros flowered out still more magnificently, 
in appointing a Thanksgiving day, in view of the condition of 
the Queen and the prospects of an heir to the throne. If there 
was any one subject upon which the people of New England 
were not exactly prepared to give thanks, it was the likelihood 
of the continuation of a race of monarchs, such as the kings of 
the house of Stuart had hitherto been. 

We have thus gone over in a somewhat rambling way, the 
history of the early colonies of New England, as touching this 
subject of thanksgiving. 

From this general survey of the early records a few observa- 
tions may be made. In the earlier years of most of the 
colonies, we find occasional days of thanksgiving, which have 
little reference to the autumnal ingathering, perhaps none at 
all. These days fell in any portion of the year, as circum- 
stances seemed to dictate. 

After we reach the period when there is something like a 
regular recurrence of the day in the autumnal season of the 
year, the harvest element plays a more subordinate part in the 
action of the various courts, than in our present habits of 
thought about the day. 

Then again there is a wide range as to the times when these 
days fall. In one instance, it may be remembered, the action 
of the court was taken in August, and the day occurred 
midway in September. In another case it was deferred till 
well on into December. But Thanksgiving, even under that 
miscellaneous order, was most likely to occur either in October 
or November, and about as frequently in one month as the 
other, and in any part of either month, as the preference for 
the time being might decide. 
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We have given also in two or three instances examples of 
the close union between days of thanksgiving and days of fast- 
ing and prayer. Our early fathers seemed to think that it was 
rot spiritually safe to have these thanksgiving days without 
a fast-day near at hand, either before or after, to sober them 
down, and keep them within healthy limits. In many other 
cases besides those given, action was taken by the courts at 
one and the same time, for days of both sorts. Not unfre- 
quently in the records, they are both included in one compre- 
hensive paragraph. Generally the fast-days follow the days of 
thanksgiving, after a brief interval, but occasionally they pre- 
cede by a like interval. 

If we enquire now about the methods of keeping thanks- 
giving days in the earlier generations, we have very little to 
guide us to clear and definite conclusions. We have seen how 
the Pilgrims kept their first Thanksgiving in 1621, but it will 
be difficult for us to find any great amount of such clear and 
definite information. Religious worship of course they had. 
But we refer rather to their habits, as to food and joyous 
festivities. On the whole, I think we may safely infer, that it 
was with them a soberer, more religious day than with us. 
Cotton Mather, in his life of John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians, tells us that he (Eliot) taught his Indian converts at 
Natick—“ to set apart their days for both fasting and prayer, 
and for feasting and prayer, when there should be extraordinary 
occasions for them ; and they perform the duties of those days 
with a very laborious piety.” No doubt a good many hints 
might be found, in old diaries, and other like sources of infor- 
mation, showing how the day was actually spent. In the 
Diary of Samuel Sewall, recently published by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, it is to be noticed that Mr. Sewall 
makes much fuller reference to Fast days than to Thanksgiving 
days. In the year 1685 no appointment for thanksgiving 
seems to have been made by the civil authorities in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The Public Records give no notice of any such 
appointment for that year. In Mr. Sewall’s Diary, under date 
of Sunday, November 15, 1685, he tells us, 


“Mr. Willard, (pastor of Old South Church) mentioned what the Elders had 
done as to a Thanksgiving, and propounded to the church that we might have one 
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on the First Thorsday in December: because had Fasted, and God had graciously 
answered our Prayers; so should meet Him in the same place to give Thanks for 
that, and any other Providence that hath passed before us. Silence gave consent, 
no one speaking.” 

Mr. Sewall notices this arrangement made by the ministers, 
in the absence of the usual civil appointment, but he seldom 
says anything about the days appointed, from year to year, by 
the court, beyond the mere words standing against the proper 
date,—‘‘ Public Thanksgiving.” Upon the passage quoted 
above, the editor of the volume enters a note which is not 
exactly true to the old history, as we have found the facts and 
stated them in this article. He says, “ A very important and 
distinctive fact has been lost sight of. These days of observ- 
ance were not appointed by the fathers with anything like our 
modern regularity and generalities of phrase. A special reason 
and occasion for each of them at any season was always em- 
phatically stated.” This is true in a measure, but the state- 
ment is too strong. It would apply correctly to the very early 
years of the colony. But, as we have seen, long before 1685, 
the day had become almost a regular annual appointment, and 
however other things might vary, thanks for the ingathering 
of the fruits of the earth were seldom omitted. The failure to 
appoint such a day in 1685, was an exception to a rule already 
grown nearly habitual, in the Massachusetts Bay. 

But we have not room to go farther in this search after inci- 
dental notices of the early observance of the day. The lesson 
to be learned from the survey thus made is, that Thanksgiving, 
as we now have it, is the slow growth of many years. It did 
not come into the full strength of its existence in New Eng- 
land until after the close of the seventeenth century. For 
more than eighty years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
it was more or less miscellaneous in its order, in its times, and 
in its character. 
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Articte VIL—REDUCING WAGES TO MAINTAIN 
RATE OF PROFIT. 


In the summer of 1877, several large railroad companies 
reduced the wages of their employees, and have ever since 
continued to pay the same rate of dividend to their stockhold- 
ers. The men grumbled a good deal, if they did not riot, or 
stop work, on account of the reduction. Outside of the em- 
ployees, the act was not much condemned at the time. But 
the fact, as it now, if only now, appears, that the reduction 
was not necessary, except to keep up the rate of dividends, 
certainly seems to make its propriety questionable. We cite 
the occurrence only as an example. Although the railroad 
riots are now two years old, it is still an economic, and a seri- 
ous economic, question, whether a reduction of wages in order 
to maintain a rate of profit is right, and what is the proper atti- 
tude of society toward anybody who tries to enforce such 
an act. 

Cases of the reduction of wages may, for our present pur- 
pose, be separated into three groups. First, where the reduc- 
tion is made, to save capital from positive impairment; this is 
the case with the cotton spinners and weavers in England 
now. Second, where profits have fallen off, and the master 
lowers wages, not so as entirely to escape loss himself, but so 
that the workmen share the loss with him. Third, where 
profits are in the act of falling off, and the master, in order to 
prevent that, lowers the wages; the reduction keeps up the 
profits at their former rate; here, the employees suffer loss, to 
the master’s complete immunity. It is under this third case 
that the act of the railroad companies falls; and it is this case 
to which we wish to direct attention. 

Is there anything wrong in this cutting down of wages, in 
order to maintain profits unimpaired? Viewed from the 
standpoint of strict political economy, there is nothing wrong 


in it. The act is simply one of paying labor its market price, 


the price fixed by its supply and demand. 
VoL. IL 17 
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Viewed from the standpoint of morality, however, this re- 
duction of wages in order to maintain profits unimpaired seems 
to be wrong. The reason why the laborer accepts the less 
wages is because he has, practically, got to take them to live. 
The dull times have thrown many workmen out of employ- 
ment. The market is overstocked with them. They are very 
needy, and those longest out of work are willing to work for 
almost anything. If employees who are offered reduced wages 
refuse them, plenty of men are at hand, ready to fill their 
places at the reduced price. The employee has, generally, no 
reserved means of subsistence, he is aware of the difficulty of 
getting work when once out of it, a wife and children are be- 
hind him,—he has no choice, the reduced wages must be 
accepted. A strike does no good; the end is the same. The 
employer has him in his grasp. In effect, he says, “ Look 
here, my man; my pocket is suffering, and I don’t propose to 
have it suffer; I have got you in a corner; the barest comfort, 
if not the life, of you and your family are in my hand; you 
may work for these wages if you choose; if you don't, you 
know the consequences; what do you say?” Now, what is 
all this, but a reserved means of subsistence, taking advantage 
of its superior physical power over no reserved means of sub- 
sistence? What is it but wealth tyrannizing over poverty? 
If that is not the essence of the act, it is hard to see what its 
essence is. The act, be it remembered, is not done simply to 
make the employee bear a fair proportion of the burden of the 
hard times. Its object is to keep the rate of profit up where it 
has been, to protect the pocket of the employer wholly against 
the shock of the commercial depression and to shoulder it off 
upon his workmen alone; and the employer succeeds in so 
shouldering it off, simply because he is the stronger of the two. 
Compare this act with that of a medieval lord, who, being 
stronger than his little neighber with a rood of land, breaks in 
upon him with his superior force and marches off his small 
stock of cattle. What is the difference in principle between 
these two acts? What is the essence of either act, but an 
exercise of superior power, for a selfish end, to the injury and 
deprivation of the weaker? Or what is the difference in prin- 
ciple between this act of the capitalist toward his employee and 
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that of David toward Uriah? The stronger devastates the 
weaker, out of pure selfishness. Can not Nathan’s eloquent 
parable be put to the capitalist as well as to King David? 
“There were two men in one city; the one rich and the other 
poor. The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds; but 
the poor man had nothing, save one little ewe lamb, which he 
had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together with 
him, and his children; it did eat of his own meat, and drank 
of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a 
daughter. And there came a traveler unto the rich man; and 
he spared to take of his own flock, and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto him; but took the 
poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come to 
him.” David’s anger was greatly kindled against the man. 
“ And he said to Nathan, as the Lord liveth, the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die; and he shall restore the lamb 
four-fold because he did this thing, and because he had no pity.” 
David's sin, the medieval lord’s violence, the capitalist’s redue- 
tion of wages to maintain his previous profits,—they are all, in 
principle, the same act, only done at different times and with 
respect to different things; an act of sordid self-gratification 
done by virtue of superior physical power. Is the act not 
wrong? Does it not approach even to injustice? 

The diminution of the receipts of a business concern is in 
the nature of a penalty. It isa hurt, an evil, to the concern. 
Now, on the theory that all suffering is the natural result of 
some previous wrong or error, where is the wrong or error of 
which this injury is the penalty? By whom was it committed ? 
In most cases of diminished receipts—at least in those result- 
ing from general commercial depression or from the over- 
crowding of any particular, industry—probably neither em- 
ployees nor employer can be properly charged with causing it. 
It is possible, of course, that there should be cases where the 
employer, at least, is distinctly responsible for the evil. The 
cotton workers in England are laying the blame for the stagna- 
tion there in the manufactured-cotton-goods trade upon the 
employers, because, as the employees allege, they spoiled their 
market by adulterating the goods. The allegation may or may 
not be true. But if it were true, the case would be one where 
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the employer was distinctly and alone responsible for the dimi- 
nution of his income. If there ever were such a case, or if 
there is such a case in our own country to-day, where the con- 
duct of the employer has caused the loss, and he obviates it by 
reducing wages sufficiently to clear the same profits, it would 
be hard to say that in such a case the employer is not unjust to 
his workmen ; he going scot-free of the consequences of his 
wrong and shifting them upon those whom he has no cause to 
harm. But take the case which is most likely to be met with 
in our own country now, where receipts have fallen, mostly 
through errors which are years back and rascality with which 
the master cannot be connected, which has produced dull trade 
generally throughout the community. Here there is a dimi- 
nution of receipts, as a penalty, which neither employer nor 
employee has done any wrong to deserve. As between them 
and the rest of the world, it is unjust that they, or either of 
them, should suffer the penalty. Yet a damage has come 
which they have got to bear between them in some way. The 
question is, how shall they bear it? It does not seem fair that 
either of them should bear it alone. According to human 
ideas, there will not be fairness between the parties, standing to 
each other in the intimate relation they do, as long as a loss is 
so unequally borne, that it looks, in any given case, as if one 
of the parties had been guilty of wrong toward the other party 
and was suffering punishment for it, when, in fact, he is inno- 
cent. If one of the parties, by virtue of superior power, forces 
the other to bear the whole of the loss, he is unfair to the 
other and the arrangement is inequitable. Whether it is to be 
considered unjust or not, is, to a great degree, a matter of the 
accurate use of words. Crabb (Eng. Syn., Tit. Justice) says, 
“The tranquillity of society and the security of the individual 
are secured by justice ; the harmony and good will of one man 
toward another are cherished by equity.” Thus it is unjust, in 
ordinary cases, to deprive a man forcibly of his property ; and 
if, instead of unearned wages, property were in question here, 
there would be no doubt of the master’s conduct to his work- 
men being unjust. But as long as there is no forcible divest- 
ment of property, there is, properly speaking, rather inequity 
than injustice. Nevertheless, we suppose that one cause of 
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robbery’s being termed unjust, and of its having been made a 
subject of legislation, is its grievousness to the victim. If that 
is so, then, as far as a reduction of wages approaches, in the 
degree of pain and shock it causes to the laborer, by way both 
of want and a feeling that it is unfair, to the pain and shock 
caused to the victim of robbery, there is an approach to the 
propriety of terming the master’s conduct to his workmen 
unjust. 

At all events, we have come to a stand-point, whence it 
appears, that the law of political economy, that price shall be 
fixed by supply and demand, may produce a result which is 
certainly inequitable. The question at once arises, which shall 
prevail in such a case—political economy and the wrong, or 
fairness? It may as well be admitted at once, that the wrong 
can not be got out of the way, except by legislation. It is 
morally certain, that competition between employers in the 
same line of business will prevent its general removal by volun- 
tary action on the part of employers. It may be counted upon 
that they will aever, as a class, choose to pay labor above the 
market price for justice’ sake. The question comes to this, 
therefore, whether a legislative act for the payment of labor at 
other than the market price is proper in order to prevent the 
unfairness which is found in a reduction of wages in order to 
maintain a fixed rate of profit? 

The shape that such a law should take, we should suppose, 
would be that of a law for compulsory—as well as voluntary— 
arbitration between masters and workmen. In England, legis- 
lation upon this subject appeared long ago. In 1824, an act 
was passed,* for the consolidation and amendment of the laws 
relative to the arbitration of disputes between masters and 
workmen. That act provides, among other things, that “ disa- 
greements respecting the price to be paid for work done, or in 
the course of being done,” and “disputes arising out of, for or 
touching the particular trade or manufacture or contracts rela- 
tive thereto, which can not be otherwise mutually adjusted, 
and settled,” may be settled and adjusted, not only by a volun- 
tary submission of the parties to arbitration, but also through 
arbitrators appointed compulsorily as to one of the parties. 


*5 Geo. IV, chap. 96. 
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Upon complaint made before a justice of the peace or a magis- 
trate, to the effect that application has been made to the person 
against whom the cause of complaint has arisen, to settle the 
dispute, and that the same has not been settled, the magistrate 
is required to notify the parties charged, to appear before him; 
at the appointed time, if the cause of complaint be not done 
away with, or upon the failure of the accused parties to appear, 
the magistrate is required to nominate not less than four nor 
more than six persons, one-half of whom shall be master man- 
ufacturers, and the other half workmen “in such manufacture ;” 
such persons are to reside in or near the place where the dis- 
pute shall have arisen; out of these nominees, the master, or bis 
agent, engaged in the dispute, shall choose one and the work- 
men another, who shall have full power to hear and finally 
determine the matter, without review or challenge by any court 
or authority; in case the arbitrators disagree, the magistrate 
himself makes the final determination; the final award is 
enforced by a justice’s warrant, for the levy and sale of goods, 
and, in cases where that would prove “ruinous” to the defeated 
party, by his imprisonment for a short term; the arbitrators 
have power to summon witnesses and administer oaths; the 
punishment of refractory witnesses is effected by commitment 
under the hands of a justice of the peace. The act contains a 
proviso (sec. 2), that nothing contained in the act shall author- 
ize any justice acting under its provisions “to establish a rate 
of wages or price of labor or workmanship at which the work- 
men shall in future be paid, unless with the mutual consent of 
both master and workman.” This was in 1824. In 1867, 
“The Councils of Conciliation Act”* was passed, which was 
designed to facilitate the settlement of disputes between masters 
and workmen, by providing a method for the formation of per- 
manent local councils of arbitration for the settlement of cases 
voluntarily submitted. This act (in the preamble) expressly 
continues in force the act of 1824. There seems to be a present 
tendency in England, however, toward the settlement of dis- 
putes between masters and workmen by voluntary, rather than 
by involuntary, arbitration. The “Councils of Conciliation 
Act” was passed, as we have seen, in 1867, to facilitate settle- 


* 30 and 31 Vict., ch. 105. 
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ments by that method. And in 1872 a further act was passed 
with the same object, entitled, ‘The Arbitration (Masters and 
Workmen) Act, 1872.”* This act seems to contemplate a cus- 
tom of passing a written agreement between employer and 
employee on commencement of the service. If the agreement 
is passed, the act requires that it shall designate arbitrators to 
determine between the parties during its continuance; and it 
may provide, that, during its continuance, the parties shall be 
bound by the arbitrators as to the rate of wages to be paid; it 
may also provide for the production of books and their exam- 
ination before the arbitrator. It is a question, however, whether 
legislation providing for voluntary arbitration would have any 
effect in this country. The practice of voluntary arbitration 
implies a willingness to submit to arbitration, on the part of 
employers. That, we do not believe, exists to any great extent 
here. The tendency of the American social system has been, 
and naturally too, owing to the ease there has been until lately 
in accumulating more or less wealth, to let each individual look 
out for himself and take care of himself. Such a system has 
operated, as we might expect it would, to prevent those who live 
under it from getting much of an idea that they are to conduct 
their business on at all charitable principles. Ifa good bargain 
can be made, it is to be made, without greatly considering any 
stress of circumstances the other party may be under. We are 
not used to the idea of giving up a portion of profit in order 
not to lower wages too much. Voluntary submission, therefore, 
to a tribunal which might make us pay more for labor than we 
can buy it for in the market is a thing we need not very soon 
expect to see generally practiced. When we have arrived at 
the point where the interests of the weak are respected as much 
here as they are in England in matters of trade, then, perhaps, 
there will be need of no further laws than those providing for 
voluntary arbitration. But until then, what is recognized in 
England as right and is secured there by force of enlightened 
sentiment, namely, abstinence from taking from the poor all 
that can be got out of them, will probably have to be got here, 
if it is got at all, by laws providing for compulsory arbitration. 

Probably a good many political economists can be found, 


* 35 and 36 Vict., ch. 46, 
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who would oppose legislation of this sort, not because it might 
possibly be hurtful in any way, but simply because it would 
trench upon the free operation of economic laws. This view 
can rest only on one of two logical bases :—either that those 
laws have a supreme right to exist, whether their results are 
good or bad, or, that no interruption or limitation of their 
working can possibly produce as much good as their free ope- 
ration. To stand on the latter ground is to open the subject to 
debate; to stand on the former, is to deny any right of debate. 
It is true, that some of the laws of political economy may be 
said to have a supreme right to exist, from the fact that they 
are physically incapable of being abrogated or modified by 
legislation. Such are the laws governing the production of 
wealth. But the laws affecting its distribution are quite other- 
wise. Their working can be modified by statute. But the 
fact, that some of the laws of the science are physically immu- 
table, has probably, to the eye both of the undiscriminating 
public and of enthusiastic scientists, set up a kind of hedge 
around all the laws of the science, to break through which is 
something not to be thought of. John Stuart Mill was the first 
political economist, we believe, to indicate that there was a dis- 
tinction to be made, and to insist upon its propriety. He says,* 
“This tone” (of his Political Economy) “consisted chiefly in 
making the proper distinction between the laws of the Produc- 
tion of Wealth, which are real laws of nature, dependent on 
the properties of objects, and the modes of its Distribution, 
which, subject to certain conditions, depend on human will. 
The common run of political economists confuse these together, 
under the designation of economic laws, which they deem inca- 
pable of being defeated or modified by human effort ; ascribing 
the same necessity to things dependent on the unchangeable 
conditions of our earthly existence, and to those which, being 
but the necessary consequences of particular social arrange- 
ments, are merely coéxtensive with these: given certain insti- 
tutions and customs, wages, profits, and reut, will be deter- 
mined by certain causes; but this class of political economists 
drop the indispensable presupposition, and argue that these 
causes must, by an inherent necessity, against which no human 


* Autobiography, chap. on Marriage. 
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means can avail, determine the shares which fall, in the divis- 
ion of the produce, to laborers, capitalists, and landlords. The 
Principles of Political Economy yielded to none of its predeces- 
sors in aiming at the scientific appreciation of the action of 
these causes, under the conditions which they presuppose ; but 
it set the example of not treating those conditions as final. 
The economic generalizations which depend, not on necessities 
of nature but on those combined with the existing arrange- 
ments of society, it deals with only as provisional, and as lia- 
ble to be much altered by the progress of social improvement.” 
According to Mill’s view, therefore, and it seems to us the true 
one, laws governing the distribution of wealth belong to the 
class of laws whose right to exist depends on the beneficence of 
their operation; and if they afford a cover to immorality or 
oppression, they may be subject to modification so far as to do 
away with the immorality or oppression, if the modification 
can occur without greater hurt to society. 

The doctrine of the inviolability of economic laws which are 
physically alterable is one which hardly finds countenance in 
the facts of our existing social organization. To say that sup- 
ply and demand regulate price, is to say nothing more, than 
that it is human nature to pay no more for a commodity than 
we are obliged to. But human nature is bad, as well as good, 
in parts; and society does not allow all its desires to be grati- 
fied. It is human nature to rob, to take what we like; and if 
we do not do it, it is because we fear a law, human or divine, 
or because we have been educated into a state of mind where 
we desire the happiness of others so much, that, on the whole, 
we do not wish to rob. Nevertheless, it is human nature to take 
what we like, and we have to have a law against it, to stop it. 
Laws against robbery, therefore, may be called checks on the 
operation of an economic law, if we call the fixing of price by 
supply and demand an economic law. For such a fixing of 
price, and robbery, get their character as laws only from uni- 
form propensities of primitive human nature. They are both 
natural, rather than economic, laws. The fact that robbery is 
a law of human nature does not give it a warrant; no more has 
the fixing of price by supply and demand, being a natural law, 
any inherent sanctity. Its authority must be acquired extra- 
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neously, and depends on its utility. In short, it is simply error 
and confusion to term such laws economic. They are expres- 
sions of human nature; and, like all expressions of human 
nature, are subject to being curbed by law. Their absolute 
authority is out of the question. 

The police element in any law of compulsory arbitration, 
involving, as such arbitration does, the enforced inspection, by 
official bodies, of private business affairs, is a fair enough ob- 
jection to such a law. But it could be, to some extent, 
avoided, by limiting the application of the law to cases of a 
proposed reduction of wages, and to cases where large bodies of 
employees are concerned, that is, to quasi-public kinds of busi- 
ness. Moreover, under the law, an employer would probably 
not attempt a reduction of wages which could not pretty clearly 
be justified, so that likely enough proper cases for a reduction 
might not, in the main, provoke any official inquisition. The 
law would probably, to a considerable degree, prevent even 
attempts at an unfair reduction of wages. It is a fair con- 
sideration, too, that such a law would not produce a greater 
degree of interference, than insurance companies and savings 
banks are already subject to, to say nothing of the annual 
reports required to be filed by railroad corporations. 

It may be objected, however, that any law, going to the 
compulsory apportionment of loss between employer and em- 
ployee, is in its nature a socialistic law. It is legislation in the 
direction of forcible equalization of property. But there is a 
radical difference between this law and socialistic laws. Social- 
istic laws can not avoid being unjust. They take half of my 
property from me and give it to a man, for his own private 
convenience,—whom I never saw, with whom I have had no 
relations whatever, and to whom I have doue no wrong. If I 
have harmed no one in accumulating my property, and use it 
to no one’s harm, there is no just cause for taking it from me 
to give to another. It may be unfortunate for the poor man 
that he is not so rich as I am; but what justice is there in 
compelling me, a stranger, to answer to him for it? But the 
law for compulsory arbitration is intended to remedy a palpable 
unfairness directly perpetrated by me upon my servant. To 
be sure, if it be believed that there is no unfairness in a mas- 
ter’s shifting a diminution of receipts upon his workmen to the 
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immunity of his own pocket, then the law for compulsory 
arbitration might be viewed as going in the direction of social- 
ism. It may be a question, too, whether the unfairness is so 
gross as properly to call for a law. But those are questions 
outside of the premises. If the master’s conduct be determined 
to be grossly unfair, and to approximate to injustice, then a 
law to prevent it is not very far, if at all, out of the line of 
ordinary legislation. 

There are some considerations, too, which positively favor 
this sort of legislation. It may be that danger calls for the 
enactment of a law of compulsory arbitration. There are two 
ways of dealing with proletarian discontent. One way is that 
of repression, the other is that of the removal of the cause of 
discontent. The former method lets matters go, in time of 
peace, and when a rupture comes, uses force to restore order. 
The latter method, equally with the former, uses artillery to 
quell the actual revolt of the poor against the rich, but main- 
tains the utility of striving, at other times, to eradicate just 
causes of complaint. If it is true, that the views, dispositions 
and aspirations of the working classes are such that they know 
no stopping point between the present form of society and 
socialism, that is, the equal division of goods, then the sternly 
repressive method is the only one to use toward them. If, on 
the contrary, workmen, as a class, are not uncompromisingly 
in favor of socialism as an end, but are only dissatisfied with 
their condition so far as it makes them the object of obviously 
unfair treatment, and a prey to the rapacity of those who are 
superior to them in power, and if they will be satisfied if those 
conditions of their existence are removed, then, certainly, the 
method of removing causes is the true method of treating their 
case. There are undoubtedly some, whose ideas do not stop 
short of socialism. These are, in part, idle fanatics, who are 
not truly representative of the laboring class; and, in part, 
deluded believers in the doctrines of the fanatics ; but they are 
believers, not so much because they are convinced, as because 
they are ready to lay hold of any theory which will procure 
exemption from certain present, felt ills. If the screws are 
loosened to the extent of relieving them from grossly unfair 
treatment, it is doubtful whether socialistic aims would long 
continue to be cherished. Moreover, it is very questionable, 
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whether the use of force does not operate to aggravate the poor 
man’s sense of wrong. Each time it is employed, wrong, to 
his mind, is piled upon wrong, and each time, he is apt to be 
more and more convinced that he is not dealt fairly by. Of 
course, if there is absolutely no wrong, the only way to do is 
to go on putting him down, until either he or the rest of society 
is annihilated. But if there is anything in his condition which 
is a proper subject of complaint, the policy of mere repression 
will very likely prove ineffectual; and he will some day make 
horrible work in trying to enforce fair treatment. There is 
something, it seems, to be said for compulsory arbitration as a 
means of escape for society from possible danger. 

But beside the possibility of convulsion and disorder, may 
not inattention to the real grievances of workingmen produce 
a more insidious danger in weaning their affections from the 
State? Will they be likely, in course of time, to have much 
attachment to a society which refuses to modify conditions 
of their existence, which are, in their eyes, wrong? May their 
patriotism, in short, not wane? And is only a half patriotic 
proletariat a very desirable thing to have in a State? 

In addition to political grounds, it may be, that there is also 
positive civil ground for the enactment of a law for compulsory 
arbitration. A master’s taking advantage of his superior power, 
derived from a reserved means of subsistence, to reduce wages 
in order to maintain his rate of profit, is a case which is not 
within the jurisdiction of any court, because no property of the 
employees is in question. But it is matter of legal history that, 
where cases have got into court through a question of property 
or personal status being involved, a court of equity has inter- 
vened, in cases where there has been less provocation than 
there is in this case, to settle the controversy upon equitable 
principles. To enact a law of compulsory arbitration would, 
in point of fact, be doing nothing more than creating a court 
of equity which could take cognizance of certain equitable 
matters between masters and workmen which no court of equity 
at present has the right to hear, on account of there being no 
property, but only unearned wages, at stake. Such legislation, 
therefore, while it would, in some respects, be in the nature of 
innovation, would, in other respects, be in the line of consis- 
tency and equal justice. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tyzer’s History or American Lirerature.*—Literature is 
apt to be interesting; the history of it is far more apt to be 
dreary and dull. In the work whose title is here given, we have 
a reversal of the usual state of things. In spite of what patient 
investigation and trained literary taste have here done for it, in spite 
of what enthusiasm can say for it, the literature of the American 
Colonial period cannot be pronounced either valuable or entertain- 
ing; yet the account of it, as told in these volumes, reads with 
almost the interest of romance. There is little doubt that here- 
after men will be far more familiar, at least in a general way, with 
the early works produced in or relating to America than they 
have ever been before; but this fact will not be so much due to 
the virtues of the literature as it will to the virtues of its historian. 

The work extends, so far as written, down to the year 1765. 
The first volume is taken up with the writers of the Colonial 
period from 1607 to 1676. Of these nearly all were born and edu- 
cated in England, and it is quite noticeable how many were gradu- 
ates of the English Universities, and especially of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge. The second volume, extending as it does from 1676 
to 1765, represents far more legitimately the natural outgrowth 
of the soil; for the men who then wrote were neither temporary 
residents of the country, or strangers who had sought a perma- 
nent asylum in it, but those who had been born and brought up 
in it, and were the direet representatives of all that it could then 
do in the shape of intellectual development. 

In the preface to the work Professor Tyler has laid down fully 
and clearly the principles which have guided him in the treatment 
of his subject. There are certainly various methods of writing 
literary history. But we doubt if anywhere can be found a more 
satisfactory statement, than in this preface, of the methods which 
ought to be pursued by one who has deliberately set out to com- 
pose a work in this manner. The execution has been carried out 
in full accordance with the design. It intentionally excludes men 

*A History of American Literature. Vol. I, 1607-1676; Vol. II, 1675-1765. 
By Moses Corr Trier, Professor of English Literature in the University of 


Michigan. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 8vo. Vol, I, 292 pp. 
Vol. II, 330 pp. 
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of no importance either in the life they lived or in the works they 
produced. The attention is throughout centered upon the most 
prominent; and the two volumes present us, in consequence, a suc- 
cession of brilliant pictures of the men who founded, or sustained, 
or adorned the various original commonwealths—pictures which 
bear in every line that stamp of truthful representation which can 
only be given by him who has studied the originals earnestly and 
completely in the works in which they have revealed themselves. 

If there is anything in these volumes to which a severe critic 
could object, it would be the occasional tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, in speaking of the merits of the men with whom 
the author has so long lived and moved, that toward many of 
them he has learned almost to feel sentiments of personal friend- 
ship. This is perhaps the necessary concomitant of intense inter- 
est in and devotion to one’s subject. But the question is always 
sure to present itself. If the men had been so great, how could 
they have failed to make themselves far better known to the 
world than they did? Certainly to us the poetry quoted does 
not seem to justify the adjectives that are sometimes applied to 
it in praise, however apt those may be that are used in denuncia- 
tion. The writing of prose is often a necessity; but the writing 
of poetry is something in itself so unnecessary that he who does 
it is bound to show by what he writes that he has received a com- ' 
mission to put it in that form instead of prose. Still this occa- 
sional exaggeration, begot of profound love of the subject and of 
individual men who are included in it, is at worst only a slight 
blemish, and does not in the least impair the great merit and _per- 
manent value of the work. 

The volumes which are to follow, will bring the history down 
to our own time; and here certainly the ground becomes alike 
more interesting to the reader and more dangerous to the writer. 
They will naturally be looked for with keen interest. If Bancroft 
in writing the political and military history of the country found 
trouble from the grandsons, he will need coolness, charity, judg- 
ment, and in fact all the virtues, who can deal with the men them- 
selves without hurting the self-love of many, or offending the 
critical taste of more. 

In closing our imperfect notice of this most valuable and inter- 
esting work, special praise should be given likewise to what has 
been performed by the publisher. All that excellence of paper, 
print, and binding can do to add to the attractiveness of the con- 
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tents has been done in this case; and the two volumes, both 
in matter and in appearance, are alike an honor to author and 
publisher. 


Lesstne’s Laocoon.*—Once more the immortal fragment of 
Lessing is issued, this time not as a translation, but as a text-book 
for use in schools and colleges. It appears in convenient form, 
with clear type, in Roman letters (which is much to be thankful 
for), on good paper, with the lines on each page numbered, with 
an introduction and many notes. The introduction is divided 
into four parts: first, the origin of Lessing’s Laocoon; second, 
Virgil’s narrative and the statue of Laocoon; third, analysis of 
Lessing’s Laocoon ; fourth, some critical observations on Lessing’s 
Laocoon, and conclusion. The introduction contains a good deal 
of the standard matter drawn from the usual sources and is in the 
main trustworthy, but Dr. Hamann might be puzzled to show any 
great influence from Lessing in Goethe’s Goetz, and we believe 
with Herder that Lessing’s ideas strictly carried out leave small if 
any place for lyric poetry. 

Apparently Dr. Hamann follows Blimner implicitly, and with 
all the learning and patient discussion that Bliimner exhibits he 
has no brightness, not a single gleam of real inspiration. Many 
things that he says are insipid, and we cannot say that Dr. Hamann 
in making the selections for his notes has even made the best use 
of what Blimner gives. 

To give an illustration: Lessing alludes, when discussing the 
Philoctetes and the question of the expression of bodily pain, to 
the evil effect of the gladiatorial exhibitions in Rome on art. He 
says: “The spectators lost all acquaintance with nature in the 
bloody amphitheatre, where to be sure a Ktesias might have 
studied his art, but a Sophocles never.” Dr. Hamann’s note on 
this sentence is as follows: “There has been some dispute as to 
the person alluded to in this passage. Bltimner’s hypothesis seems 
to me very probable, viz: that Lessing meant to write Ktesilaus 
or Ktesilas. This is the name of a sculptor mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxiv. 77), one of whose statues represented a dying warrior.” 

If Dr. Hamann had taken the pains to verify the reference he 
would have seen that Bliimner’s edition gives the wrong section 
from Pliny; it should be xxxiv. 74. But the best of Blimner’s 

* Lessing's Laocoon. Edited with English Notes, ete, by A. Hamann, Phil, 
Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1878. 296 pp. 
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note on this passage is not his hypothesis, but his reason for it, 
viz: that in Winckelmann on the “Imitation of Greek Works in 
Painting and Sculpture,” from which work Lessing makes his 
start in the Laocoon, the Ktesilaus mentioned by Pliny is defi- 
nitely named as the sculptor of the dying gladiator. Winckel- 
mann says: “ A Ktesilaus made studies here (in these shows) for 
his dying gladiator, in which one could see how much of life was 
still remaining in him.” The latter words are the translation of 
Pliny’s “ volneratum deficientem, in quo possit intelligi quantum 
restet anime.” This reference of the statue to Ktesilaus, by 
Wickelmann, and this description of the statue from Pliny, as 
quoted by Winckelmann, were in Lessing’s mind when he wrote 
the sentence above translated from him, and we see in the allusion 
not only Lessing’s great respect for Winckelmann (who, indeed, 
later abandoned on account of the anachronism involved the 
reference of this statue to Ktesilaus or Ktesilas, as modern 
scholars agree to call him), but we see also how naturally Lessing 
made the allusion and how apt in his discussion it is. Dr. 
Hamann gives us no real light on Ktesias and no explanation 
why Blimner’s hypothesis seems to him “ very probable.” 

In regard to some linguistic points there is also room for the 
same criticism, viz: that the best of the note is omitted. For 
instance, in regard to the verb nachahmen, Dr. Hamann tells us, 
that it “ governs the accusative, when it means to reproduce the 
work, the subject of the person mentioned; and the dative, when 
it means to borrow from a person the style and manner in which 
he treated his subject.” These two kinds of imitation were dis- 
tinguished by Lessing, and Herder claimed that the distinction 
lay in the German language, in the use with nachahmen of the 
accusative and dative. Bliimner quotes this claim from Herder, 
but shows plainly that Lessing, in the sixth and seventh chapters 
of this treatise, uses dative and accusative indifferently for tlhe 
same sort of imitation, and denies that the usage of to-day supports 
Herder’s claim. We think Dr. Hamann should not have adopted 
Herder’s assertion without at least stating that the usage of Less- 
ing (the very author whom he elucidates) does not sustain it. 

It may be said of the notes in general that they hardly touch 
the great questions discussed in the text. To read this treatise 
simply for training in German (however profitable that might be), 
without regard to the keen and stimulating discussion, is as foolish 
as to read Plato for the acquisition of new words, 
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The use of the title Professor before the name of Klotz, p. 249, 
seems very droll. Klotz was Professor at Halle, and perhaps that 
may be thought to settle the propriety of the title. But to find 
the man whose main claim to remembrance is that he was the 
gadfly to sting the thin-skinned Herder and even the stoical 
Lessing, dignified as Professor Klotz, looks funny. Goethe gives 
a notice somewhere of Hansen’s biography of this man. Perhaps 
Dr. Hamann has not read these words about Klotz: “Sein Haupt- 
werk! recensiren, necken, listern. . . . . . . Schiandliche 
Doppelheiten gegen Vertrauende, die flachste Eitelkeit, Neid tiber 
Vorziige Anderer, also Misstrauen.” It surely would not be dis- 
respectful in notes to Lessing’s Laocoon to call him simply Klotz. 

But the main objection to this edition is not that the notes are 
imperfect and unsatisfactory (the reading of Herder’s criticisms 
in the Kritsche Wdalder would be more valuable to the intelli- 
gent student than even Blimner’s notes), but that they are so 
largely translations. Few German writers are so lucid and logical 
as Lessing in this treatise. The advanced student (and in general 
no other should attempt to read the Laocoon) can in nearly every 
case be left to find his way through these clear, almost transparent, 
sentences. But by this edition, clause after clause, is translated 
often very happily, but unnecessarily, and therefore unwisely. 
However, this edition, in spite of its faults, is, we believe, the 
only one thus far published with notes for English-speaking 
students, and may perhaps give some ambitious reader not yet 
very familiar with German a better insight into Lessing’s discus- 
sion than a mere translation could impart. 


History oF Roman Lirerature.*—Mr. Cruttwell has aimed 
to write a history of Roman Literature “from a literary point of 
view,” and to prepare a treatise which will be at the same time 
useful for students in the universities, and suitable for general 
reading. It is, therefore, not a book of reference. Bibliography, 
which occupies so much space in Bahr and Teuffel, is altogether 
omitted. Biographical data have been carefully condensed, and 
such topics as political history, religion, and antiquities, have been 
introduced, so far as they bear upon literature. 

* A History of Roman Literature: from the earliest period to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius. By Caartes THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


Merton College, Oxford. With chronological tables, etc., for the use of students. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 503 pp. 
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The general divisons coincide with those of Teuffel for that 
part of the subject here treated, but the writers are not as a rule 
arranged chronologically. The literature of each period is clas- 
sified according to its form. Varro, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and 
Seneca, are treated separately, each filling a chapter. The other 
writers are noticed in connection with the departments and periods 
to which they belong, and the more important quite fully, except- 
ing Plautus, who is allowed less than five pages, a very small 
space considering the amount of attention now given to the study 
of that author. There are several appendices upon subjects which 
could not be treated fully enough in the chapters to which they 
are subjoined, as: Alliteration in early poetry; Imitations of Virgil 
in Propertius, Ovid, and Manilius; Similes of Virgil, Lucan, and 
Statius, etc. The appendix upon Sueius, which should appear at 
the end of the chapter on Roman Tragedy, is for some reason 
omitted. The work is made more valuable for students by a list 
of editions recommended, the chief defect of which is that it is much 
too short, and by a list of test questions, some of which are taken 
from the University Examinations, and some from Mr. Gantillon’s 
Classical Examination Papers. 

The book is characterized by great clearness, and by a vigorous 
style, and is interesting from beginning to end. No other manual 
with which we are acquainted presents so well a connected history 
of the literature from Livius Andronicus to Apuleius. The lit- 
erary criticism is excellent. The chief characteristics of the 
different periods and of the prominent writers are given clearly 
and concisely. In considering the style and rank of an author, 
Mr. Cruttwell judges independently, and his conclusions will for 
the most part be accepted as just. In general the best authorities 
have been followed, and the results of the latest investigations 
correctly given. But some of the less important writers seem 
to have been treated less carefully. Of these, the younger Pliny 
may be noticed as an example. There is no authority for the 
statements, on page 437, that Pliny’s “father died when he was 
eight years old,” and that “his uncle adopted him two years 
after.” On page 438, he is carelessly said to have been “ raised 
for the second time to the consulate in 98.” He was consul of 
course in 100, and had not held that office before. He is said to 
have been “ proconsul in Pontus and Bithynia,” instead of pro- 
pretor with consular power. The statement that the letters are 
“not arranged according to time,” based on non servato temporis 
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oraine of the introductory letter, is not admitted by the best 
critics. There are also some discrepancies in dates. On page 
438, following Clinton, Pliny is said to have gone to his province 
in 103, and on page 440 it is stated that his correspondence with 
Trajan extended to 108. But his last letters to Trajan are from the 
province, in which he had remained not quite two years. Again in 
the chronological table, in which are given only those dates “ that 
are tolerably certain,” these two statements occur together: that 
the letter about the Christians was written in 104, and that in the 
same year Martial returned to Bilbilis. Whatever the true dates 
may be, the two events could not have occurred in the same year, 
for Pliny was at Rome when Martial returned to Bilbilis (Ep. iii, 
21, 2), and in his province during the entire year when the letter 
about the Christians was written. Mommsen has given very 
convincing reasons (Hermes, iii, 55f.) for putting Pliny’s govern- 
ment of Bithynia in 111 and 112, or 112 and 113, 

It is to be regretted that the history stops with the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, There is no reference whatever to the literature 
of the third, fourth, or fifth centuries. No treatise upon the history 
of Roman literature can be considered complete which leaves out 
of view the whole body of Christian literature, and makes no 
mention of such writers as Ausonius, and Claudian, Eutropius, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Macrobius, Priscian, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Augustine. 


Hrnry P. Jounsron’s “CampaiGn or 1776.”*—This valuable 
work is founded on a fresh examination of all the original docu- 
ments, now accessible, which throw any light upon the progress 
of the campaign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn. With 
unwearied pains, the author has sought, in the journals and in the 
letters of the principal actors, which have been placed at his dis- 
posal, and in the accounts published in the newspapers of the day, 
to obtain precise information with regard to every movement of 
the opposing armies. He has bestowed upon the whole subject 
a careful and almost microscopic study, which has been sometimes 
given to the illustration of a single brief event, but which has 
perhaps never before been devoted in this country to the descrip- 

* The Campaign of 1776 around New York and Brooklyn. Including a new and 
circumstantial account of the Battle of Long Island and the loss of New York, 
with a review of events to the close of the year. Containing maps, portraits, and 
original documents. By Henry P. Jounston. Brooklyn, N. Y.: published by 
the Long Island Historical Society. 1878. 8vo, 509 pp. 
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tion of a whole campaign. He has thus succeeded not only in 
clearing up misapprehensions into which previous historians have 
fallen, but, by the minuteness of his details with regard to the 
topography of the surrounding country, the make-up of the 
British and of the American armies, the disposition of the troops, 
and the strategy of the commanders on both sides, and even the 
special services of individuals, he has given such a reality to the 
whole story that the careful reader, at the close, can almost feel 
that he has been an eye-witness of all that took place. 

One of the questions connected with this famous campaign 
which has been much discussed is—who was responsible for the 
disastrous result of the so-called “ Battle of Long Island ?” Most 
of the facts are well known. It will be recollected that when 
Lord Howe landed his forces on the south-east corner of the 
island, in Gravesend Bay, there were four roads by which he 
could approach the American fortifications which had been 
thrown up by General Greene on the high ground to the north, 
on which now stands the city of Brooklyn. The three nearest 
had been properly defended by outposts, but that which was the 
most remote, and farthest to the east, was left open. It is true 
that a small mounted patrol was sent out to watch it; but the 
British commander, on the night of the 26th of September, by a 
circuitous march of some ten miles, having captured this patrol, 
was able to place the main body of his army, on the morning of 
the 27th, on the fourth, or “ Jamaica road ;” and so, outflanking 
the American outposts which were stationed on the three eastern 
roads, was able to attack them in the rear. Our forces were 
caught in a trap, and the day was lost at once. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his comments on the battle, in his History, 
throws the blame of this unfortunate result on General Putnam, 
who had been two days in chief command on Long Island, and 
says that the disaster of the day, resulting from this surprise, 
“was due to his incapacity.” 

This is certainly a harsh arraignment, after a hundred years, of 
an officer against whom Washington at the time uttered no word 
of complaint, and who had his entire confidence through the 
whole course of the war. It is true that it was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that the “Jamaica road” was left so insecure, but 
Mr, Johnston, with his more accurate information, shows that 
Mr. Bancroft is in error in making the statement that on the 26th 


the enemy “plainly disclosed” his intention of getting into the 
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rear of the Americans by a flank movement over this road; and 
that Washington had given orders to “secure” it, which were 
disregarded, or “not obeyed” by Putnam. Mr. Johnston is able 
also to state positively that Washington himself, during the day 
preceding the battle, was on the ground, and visited the outposts 
with General Putnam and informed himself with regard to the 
whole situation ;—also that, as an additional precaution, orders 
had been given to Colonel Miles, who commanded on the left of 
the American lines, to patrol “across” the Jamaica road. It 
would seem then that the responsibility lay with the command of 
Colonel Miles, 

Mr. Bancroft also severely criticises General Putnam for send- 
ing Genera! Stirling, at an early hour of the day, to defend the 
Gowanus road—the road farthest to the left and nearest the 
Narrows—when the report first came that the enemy were 
advancing in that direction. He says that the order was “rash” 
and “ dangerous in the extreme,” because a marsh was left in the 
rear of General Stirling. Mr. Johnston, on the other hand, claims 
that Putnam had no alternative. The “written instructions of 
Washington were imperative” to prevent the enemy from passing 
the hills and approaching the works. He further claims that 
Stirling’s position was safer than that of any other officer on the 
outpost line. “ His right could not be turned; and his left was 
covered by Parsons—and no one could have imagined that his 
rear was in danger, with the other outposts guarding it for more 
than three miles,” ; 

Again, Mr. Bancroft says that though Putnam was informed 
“early in the morning that our infantry and cavalry were advanc- 
ing on the Jamaica road,” he “ gave Washington no notice of the 
danger,” and “sent Stirling no order to retreat.” Mr. Johnston 
shows conclusively that Putnam received the information too late 
to do this; for, when it came, the British had already reached a 
position in the rear of the American line. It then fell to General 
Sullivan, who commanded on the Flatbush road on the left of 
General Parsons and General Stirling, to give word to those 
officers of what had happened. This there is good reason to sup- 
pose he did. But the messengers despatched by him were either 
captured or killed or failed of their duty. 

It must be admitted that the Americans that day were out- 
maneuvred by Lord Howe; but before the charge of “ inca- 
pacity ”"—brought against an officer so honored as Putnam—is 
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allowed to have been deserved, it would seem that the evidence 
should be very conclusive against him. Happily the precise 
information which Mr. Johnston has gathered is conclusive that 
the charge cannot be sustained. 

Mr. Johnston’s account of the “Retreat to New York,” the 
“ Affair at Kip’s Bay,” the “ Battle of Harlem Heights,” and the 
“ Battle of White Plains” is equally minute, and he has brought 
to light much new evidence which must be taken into considera- 
tion before any correct estimate can be formed of the conduct of 
the men who were engaged in these successive battles. It has 
been common to speak for instance of the retreat from Kip’s Bay 
as an inexcusable piece of cowardice. But Mr. Johnston shows 
that the blame which has been laid on the troops who were 
engaged that day has been far too severe. Three regiments 
which had been stationed behind breastworks which had been 
hastily thrown up at the water line on the East River, were 
exposed to the sweeping fire of five British frigates which took up 
a position abreast of them within musket shot, so near that it 
appears that the name of at least one of the ships was read by 
the naked eye. Mr. Johnston says: “The ordeal to which these 
raw troops were thus subjected was something which in similar 
circumstances veteran troops have not been able to withstand.” 
The enemy fired upon them with seventy cannon, at their pleasure, 
and also “from their tops and everywhere,” while the Americans 
could make no return. Meanwhile a force of light infantry and 
grenadiers in eighty-four boats was crossing from Long Island to 
make a landing under fire of the ships. Our men held the lines 
till they were almost leveled, when seeing that they would soon 
be entirely exposed to the raking of the guns, and having no 
orders from any superior officer, they began to retreat. Mr. 
Johnston says: “A retreat from the ships’ fire could not have 
been avoided. So far as the beginning of the rout is concerned, 
probably the militia men did no worse than Washington’s best 
men would have done.” But the retreat soon grew into a fright 
and a run for safer ground, and it became an ungovernable panic. 
Parsons, Fellows, even Washington himself, were unable to stop 
them; and Washington in despair declared that their conduct 
was “disgraceful and dastardly.” Still, after all, there was the 
stuff in them of which soldiers are made. The next day, these 
very men who had behaved so badly displayed a courage in the 
open field at the Battle of Harlem Heights, which was not sur- 
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passed anywhere during the war; and before the campaign of 
1776 was ended they marched undaunted through a storm of 
snow and sleet, and throwing themselves on the Hessians at 
Trenton, made a capture of the whole force ; and then a few days 
after, gained that memorable victory at Princeton, which was felt 
everywhere to be a sure augury of final success. 

There is a special interest which attaches itself to this campaign 
of 1776 from the fact that while the British force was the most 
formidable which the English government ever succeeded in put- 
ting into the field, the Americans were never so poorly prepared 
for resistance. Our army was composed of volunteers whose 
terms of service were for short periods; the soldiers of the differ- 
ent colonies had not learned to act in concert ; even Washington 
felt that he must defer in all things to the commands of Congress. 
The story so minutely told in this book of the way in which with 
forces so very inferior in numbers, the American commander was 
able to maintain a firm front to the enemy, notwithstanding so 
many reverses at first, and finally to bring the campaign to so 
glorious a termination, is one which well deserves the careful 
study which Mr. Johnston has given to it. He has succeeded in 
making a very important contribution to the history of our Rev- 
olutionary period, 


Conway’s DemonoLocy anp Devit-tore.*—In Part I. of this 
work the author considers the origin of the belief in gods and 
demons, and the classification of the latter. He begins by in- 
forming his readers that a college in Ohio has adopted for its 
motto, “ Orient thyself.” This he interprets as if supposing it to 
mean that western youth should familiarize themselves with the 
luxuriance of the Oriental imagination ; and presents it as “one 
condition of attaining truth in the science of mythology.” He 
accepts the theory that the objects of worship are symbols or 
personifications of phenomena of the heavens. Whatever the 
variations of form, “ Comparative Mythology is mainly concerned 
with the one thread running through them and binding them all 
to the original myth.” “There is no cult in the world which, if 
‘scratched,’ as the proverb says, will not reveal beneath it the 
same conception. However it may be spiritualized, every ‘ plan 

* Demonology and Devil-lore. Ry Moncure DanreL Conway, M.A., B.D., of 
Divinity College, Harvard University; Member of the Anthropological Institute, 
London. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 1879. 
2 vols., 8vo. 
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of salvation’ is cast in the mould of winter conquered by the 
sun, the descent of love to the underworld, the delivery of the 
imprisoned germs of life.’ Writers assume the truth of this 
theory of solar mythology as if it were the indisputable result of 
scholarly investigation ; but we venture to suggest that its advo- 
cates have already made it ridiculous, in gravely teaching that 
the pot of milk on the head of the milkmaid means “that little 
pipkin, the moon ;” that the Kilkenny cats may be “one out- 
come of the contest between night and twilight in mythology ;” 
that the ears of Midas mean the auroras of morning and evening, 
“whose changeableness must have served very well to express 
the mobility of the ears of an ass;” and similar extravagances. 
(See Professor DeGubernatis on “ Zodlogical Mythology.”) The 
process seems to be to assume the truth of the theory, and then, 
by the liveliest exercise of fancy, to conjecture a possible mean- 
ing of the myth, the legend, or the “cult.” By this method it 
would be equally possible te find solar mythology in Mother 
Goose, or in the Bible, or in ITomer’s Iliad, or in Scott’s novels. 

Parts II., IfL., and IV. treat respectively of “The Demon,” 
“The Dragon,” and “The Devil.” For the use of scholars the 
work is vitiated by the partizan attitude and controversial spirit 
of the author. In nearly if not quite every chapter he takes 
pains to declare his belief that Christianity is no exception to 
his rule that “every cult in the world” is a form of solar 
mythology. 

Some of his conclusions are these: “The theological God of 
Christendom is still Moloch.” “ When this contest between win- 
ter’s death and spring’s life became humanized, it was as Hercules 
vanquishing death and completely releasing Alcestis. When it 
became spiritualized, it was as Christ conquering death and hell, 
and releasing the spirits from prison. The wintry desolation had 
to be artificially imitated in a forty days fast and Lent, closing 
with a thrust from the spear (the mistletoe arrow) amid darkness 
(blind Hédr).” “Judas as Winter-demon.” 

Speaking of demons that represent Hunger, he says: “We 
find the Hunger-demon shown as well in the wrath of Jehovah 
against the sons of Eli for eating the choice parts of the meats 
offered on his altar, as in that offering of tender infants to 
Moloch which his” (Jehovah’s) “ priests denounced, or in Saturn 
devouring his children, whom Aryan faith dethroned ; and they 
all reappear as phantoms thinly veiled above the spotless Lamb 
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offered upon Calvary. . . . . Theologians have been glad 
to rescue the first person of their Trinity from association with 
the blood-thirsty demons of barbarous ages by describing the sacri- 
fice of Jesus as God himself becoming the victim of eternal law. 
But whatever may be said of this complex device, it is sufficient 
evidence that man’s primitive demon, which personified Hunger, 
has ended with being consumed on his own altar.” 

“Tt is probable that no more terrific form of the belief in a 
Devil survives than this Holy Ghost dogma. . . . . In right 
reason the fatal Holy Ghost stands as the type of that feat by 
which priesthoods have been able to preserve their institutions 
after the deities around whom they grew have become unpre- 
sentable.” 

These and other similar conclusions are far-fetched, and sup- 
ported by little but arbitrary conjecture and active fancy. 

In the “ Diable Boiteux,” or “ devil on two sticks,” whom Le- 
Sage has made familiar to the Western World, the crutches are 
the two sticks which, in Vedic hymns, by being rubbed together 
produced the sacred flame symbolizing Agni. Speaking of the 
custom of celebrating the summer solstice by bonfires, still 
observed in Switzerland and the North of Scotland, after quot- 
ing the prohibition of these fires by the Sixth Council of Constan- 
tinople (A. D. 680), he still writes as if their continual observance 
in out of the way places somehow proved that Christianity was 
originally sun-worship, or Moloch worship. And he adds, with 
singular naiveté, as if it proved his position: “In my boyhood I 
have often leaped over a bonfire in a part of the State of Virginia 
mainly settled by Scotch families, with whom probably the custom 
migrated thither.” What boy has not done so with the spirit of 
daring which prompts boys to do a hundred other venturesome 
deeds ? 

“Pliny says that in his time sulphur was used to keep off evil 
spirits, and it is not impossible that it first came to be used as a 
medicine by this route.” He adds in a note that the homeopathic 
principle, “Similia similibus curantur,” is very ancient ; but what 
resemblance there is between sulphur and devils is not apparent. 
“To our sun-worshiping ancestor the new year meant the first 
faint advantage of the warmer time over winter. .... The hov- 
ering of day between superiority of light and darkness is now 
named after doubting Thomas. At Yuletide the dawning vic- 
tory of the sun is seen as a holy infant amid beasts of the stall. 
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oeeee John Wesley, whose noble heart was allied to a mind 
strangely open to stories of hobgoblins, led the way of churches 
and sects back into this ancient atmosphere. Nevertheless the 
rationalism of the age has influenced St. Wesley’s feast—watch- 
night. . . . . Yet what the watchnight really signifies in the 
antiquarian sense is just that old culminating conflict between 
the powers of fire and frost, once believed to determine human 
fates.” 

“The shudder which some nervous persons feel at sight of a 
mouse is a survival from the time when it was believed that in 
this form unshriven souls or unbaptized children haunted their 
former homes.” Speaking of St. Gertrude commanding an army 
of mice, and of the pied piper of Hamelin, the author says, “ my in- 
genious friend, Mr. John Fiske suggests that this may be the rea- 
son why Irish servant-maids often show such frantic terror at 
sight of a mouse. The care of children is often intrusted to them, 
and the appearance of mice prognosticated of old the appearance 
of the preternatural rat-catcher and psychopomp.” “Esau was 
believed to have been changed into a terrible hairy devil. . ... 
Hairiness was a pretty general characteristic of devils; hence, 
possibly, the epithet ‘Old Harry,’ i. e. Hairy, applied to the 
Devil.” If assumptions and fancies like these are scholarship 
and science, we willingly remain unscholarly and unscientific. 


Fivat Causes.*—This work is an elaborate and able vindica- 
tion of the validity of the argument from Final Causes in proof of 
the existence of the personal God. The author concedes that the 
argument does not rest on an @ priori intuitive principle like the 
principle of causality. He admits, however, “ with Aristotle that 
‘nature does nothing in vain ;? with Jouffroy, that ‘every being 
has an end.’ . . . But these are only inductive truths, generali- 
zations from experience.” The work consists of a preliminary 
chapter stating the question: Book L. (pp. 17-316), proving that 
the principle of Final Causes is a law of nature; Book II. (pp. 
317-455), proving that the first cause of this law in nature is the 
personal God; an appendix and index. The author establishes 
his positions with care, and meets the objections which have been 


*Final Causes. By Paut Ganet, Member of the Institute, Professor at the 
Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the French by William Affleck, 
B.D.; with Preface by Robert Flint. D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, University 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1878. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 8vo, xvi and 508 pp. Price $6.00. 
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urged with candor and thoroughness. While admitting all that 
science has established respecting the physical and mechanical 
causes of the arrangements of nature, he insists that the need of 
belief in thought or design is not thereby dispensed with, being 
still demanded by the forms of the molecules and the codrdinated 
action of mechanical laws. 

The work is well translated. We are glad that this able and 
timely investigation of this question is made accessible to Eng- 


lish readers. 


Sermons Docrrinat AND Pracricat.*—The first of these vol- 
umes, called the first Series, containing twenty-four sermons, is 
edited by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, M.A., Dean of 
Down, with a memoir of the author’s life. The second, of twenty- 
six sermons, is edited by James Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. They are 
taken from the author’s manuscripts, which, we are told, were 
“written without any view to publication,” “ often much abbrevi- 
ated and very difficult to decipher,” yet whatever might have been 
gained from the writer’s fine culture, had he revised them, the 
reader will not be dissatisfied with the result in these pages. The 
second series was published in 1855 and re-printed in Philadelphia, 
but the author has not yet been as well known in this country as 
his accomplishments and worth deserved, nor as might be expected 
from the admiration he received abroad. He died in 1848, only 
thirty-four years old, but already distinguished as a poet, meta- 
physician, orator, and pastor. The memoir before us, besides the 
few incidents to be expected of su short a professional career, and 
cordial tributes to his gifts and virtues, is made up largely of ex- 
tracts from his early poems and addresses, which showed the 
brilliant promise of his youth. Born and nurtured on the banks 
of the Suir in Ireland, he combined the warmth and vivacity of 
his countrymen with academic culture and evangelic zeal. En- 
tering an endowed school at the age of nine, and pursuing the 
usual course at Dublin University, after only two years longer as 
a resident scholar, he was appointed to the professorship of Moral 
Philosophy, then first established there, and at the same time pre- 
bend of one large rural parish, and afterwards rector of another. 

* Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. WimLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, 


M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1879. Two vols. 474 and 408 pages. 
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Though his father belonged to the English church, his mother 
was a zealous Roman Catholic, and he was baptized and reared in 
that communion. Ilis early religious impressions were very deep 
and tender. Two years before entering college he found the priest 
to whom he had disclosed his experiences so indifferent as to shock 
his convictions, and the result was his conversion to the Protest- 
ant faith. Upon entering the ministry he proved himself, as these 
sermons show, an earnest champion of the church of England, and 
in 1845 bore an efficient part in the controversy occasioned by Mr. 
Newman’s doctrine of development, still, however, maintaining 
comprehensive views and liberal sympathies. With his devotion 
to philosophical studies and literary and social activity, he was no 
less remarkable for diligence in the pastoral office, visiting the 
poor in their homes and caring for their wants in a time of famine, 
so that there were no sincerer mourners than they in the great 
concourse at his funeral. It was partly through the conviction 
that the mass of his hearers could be reached most effectively by 
extempore address that after a time he adopted this method of 
preaching almost exclusively, for which he was well fitted by tem- 
perament, and by his practice in oratory, to which, as to poetry, 
he was addicted in college and from earlier years. These dis- 
courses seem to have been written early in his ministry, or for 
special occasions, There is sometimes excessive amplification of 
a thought, and his affluence of language may tend to diffuseness, 
with some forms of expression that belong to the schools rather 
than the pulpit, but they have the great merit, even when hand- 
ling doctrinal or philosophical themes, of being properly sermons 
instead of essays, really addressed to the audience as if eye to 
eye. As described on the title-page, they are “ Doctrinal and 
Practical.” Though of moderate length, they present a sufficient 
body of thought, and urge the distinctive truths of Christianity 
with a due application to the wants of common hearers, His cul- 
ture, discrimination and fervor, aided, as he is said to have been, 
by voice and manner in address, must have made him one of the 
most effective preachers of his time. Besides the interest intelli- 
gent readers should take in these sermons as Sunday lessons, they 
may be commended to candidates for the ministry as desirable 
homiletic “studies.” 
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Tue Docrrine or THE ApocaLypsE.*—In the Introduction to 
this work Gebhardt maintains that the apostle John was the 
author of the Apocalypse, and also of the gospel and epistles 
which bear his name; that the Apocalypse was written in Patmos, 
A. D. 68; that the gospel and epistles were written a few years 
later and after the destruction of Jerusalem; that the Apocalypse 
consisted of scenes or visions presented to the apostle in an 
ecstatic state “in the Spirit ;” but that, in subsequently writing 
out what he had seen, “he treated the whole contents of the rev- 
elation given to him, in an artistic and independent manner. 
And here he was bound—which for the most part is not recog- 
nized—even more strictly than the poets of ancient or modern 
times, by the laws of the kind of literature which he employed. 
As a seer, he had to observe the rules of apocalyptic authorship 
or art, and to clothe his ideas in apocalyptic language—tha’ is, 
in Old Testament rabbinical forms of expression.” Thus, while 
it is maintained that the Apocalypse originated as a revelation, 
and not from the reflective thought or artistic purpose of the 
apostle, it is denied that “it is a dictation or protocol written in 
the ecstasy itself, or that it is only a direct reproduction of what 
was seen and heard in the Spirit.” 

The examination of the doctrine of the Apocalypse is in three 
parts. The first exhibits the doctrines taught respecting God, 
angels, heaven, the devil, the abyss, and the earth and its inhab- 
itants ; the second gives the doctrine respecting Christ’s person 
and work, the Spirit, the Gospel, the Christian life and work, 
and the churches; the third gives the Prophecy of the Apocalypse 
and a brief summary of what the author conceives to be its 
meaning. In the remainder of the volume, the presentation of 
these doctrines in the Apocalypse is compared with the presenta- 
tion of the same in the gospel and epistles. The conclusion is 
that the marked differences of form are explained by the different 
occasion, design, and method of the books, but that there is a 
close coincidence in the doctrines and the peculiar aspects of 
doctrine presented. The work is the result of thorough and 
original investigation. The author reaches some conclusions 
peculiar to himself. He contests, throughout, the destructive 
interpretation, which has made itself ridiculous by enunciating 

* Doctrine of the Apocalypse, and its relation to the Doctrine of the Gospel 
and Epistles of John. By Pastor HERMANN GeEBHARDT. Translated from the 
German by Rev. John Jefferson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1878. 8vo, 
424 pp. 
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under the name of scholarly “historico-critical ” interpretations, 
results like that of Volkmar, who by an “impartial” exposition 
has found out that the apostle Paul is the beast in Rey. xiii. 11-14, 
His conclusions in general harmonize with evangelical doctrine, 
His work is suggestive and instructive, and well repays a careful 


study. 


Tue Comprenensive Cuurcu.*—The New Englander long ago 
attained its majority, but we have here a treatise which was first 
published before the New Englander was started, and which is 
now issued with but slight emendations, as an expression of firm 
adherence to views which the author propounded nearly forty 
years ago. 

Bishop Vail starts with the postulate that there can be 
“no Christian union without ecclesiastical unity,” and bewailing 
the evils of “sectarism,” he proposes “to unite all the existing 
Christian denominations of our country into one Church.” “ No 
existing Christian denomination should be excluded from the 
Comprehensive Church, neither Protestant Episcopalians nor non- 
Episcopalians,” and everything non-essential should be yielded 
for the sake of union. But inasmuch as “ Protestant Episcopal- 
ians are conscientiously persuaded of the necessity of three orders 
to a regular ministry,” while their brethren regard the matter as 
non-essential, “they must be indulged in what they hold to be 
essential to the constitution of a regular Christian church.” 

The inference follows that the existing system of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church affords the best basis for Christian and ecclesi- 
astical unity, and the greater part of the volume is devoted to an 
exposition of the system, as it is, by way of showing that “it is, 
if not the bounden duty, certainly the privilege of all Christians 
who love their Lord, and wish to keep his commandment of unity, 
to unite themselves at once, even if it be at some personal sacri- 
fice, with it.” 

Moreover the Bishop, in his large-hearted charity, not only 
invites all the denominations to enter the communion of his 
church at once, but gives assurance that if they will come in and 
direct its affairs, they may re-construct and re-arrange everything 
as they will, because it is “a Church capable of infinite modi- 


fication.” 

* The Comprehensive Church; or, Christian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. By the Right Rev. Twos. H. Va, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, 292 pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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We have the highest personal regard for Bishop Vail, whose 
labors in a remote missionary field are arduous and constant; but 
his definitions and proposals seem to us weak and impracticable. 
He defines a church to be “an association of all the true disci- 
ples of Christ, acknowledging his gospel for their rule of faith 
and practice, of every variety of personal opinion and talent and 
temperament and condition.” Obviously then, the organization of 
which he is a distinguished member, standing aloof from the great 
multitude of true disciples, is not a church. Such vagueness of 
expression, of which this is but a solitary illustration, may be par- 
doned; but what are the signs of the practicability of the Bish- 
op’s plan? It has been in the hands of the public since 1841, 
and he tells us “ there are several—a considerable number—of the 
older clergymen in our communion, who were attracted or aided 
to their present ecclesiastical relations by its perusal.” No doubt 
the growth of the Episcopal Church has been largely due to pros- 
elytism from other churches. We cannot forget, however, that 
within this period the unity of its House of Bishops has been 
broken, once and again, by withdrawals, now to the Papacy, and 
now to a church founded on a more comprehensive platform than 
that which Bishop Vail commends, Remembering the circum- 
stances which led to the formation of “the Reformed Episcopal 
Church,” and the manner in which its founders were put out of 
the ministry of “the Comprehensive Church,” we do not think 
the time propitious for summoning all true Christian people to 
rally within the pale of Bishop Vail’s communion. Indeed, we 
believe that there is to-day no greater obstacle to the unity which 
the Bishop desires to see, than the exclusiveness of his church 
in denying the ministerial standing of the great body of clergy- 
men in our land; and his plan is impracticable, if for no other 
reason, because it expects Methodist bishops and Presbyterian 
elders and Congregational deacons, to enter the “ Comprehensive 
Church” not as office-bearers but as privates, with no right to 
preach or administer ordinances until they shall have submitted 
to re-ordination and pledged conformity to the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the church. 

Does our author really expect that this is the way in which the 
unity of Christ’s people is eventually to be manifested ? 
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Tar SuPERNATURAL IN Nature.*—The book of which we have 
here given the title-page entire is anonymous. But it is dedicated 
to the Lord Bishop of London, and the author is highly com- 
mended by one of the most useful and honored Congregational 
ministers of London, who sent it to us with the suggestion that 
it should be mentioned in our book notices. It is certainly worthy 
of notice as an able and earnest effort to reconcile science and 
religion, and several things are clear in regard to its unknown 
author. 1. He is a man of much learning. His numerous and 
choice quotations from a very wide range of ancient and modern 
literature remind us of the gems that sparkle in the pages of Dr. 
Thomas Browne’s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. At the same time he is manifestly familiar with the whole 
field of mathematics and the modern physical sciences. 2. He 
believes with all his heart in the truth and authority of the 
Christian Scriptures. His believing and waiting spirit is seen in 
the concluding sentences of his preface. “To our readers we say, 
‘Omnia cunctanti, everything to those who wait, for as splendor 
from galaxies of stars afar off goes forth in different periods of 
time and arrives at the earth in widely separated intervals; so 
there are beams of truth traveling from the great source which 
have not yet shone upon our mind, but will surely gladden us. 
When the grass has withered and the flower faded, when the 
Scripture Record has a new setting in the light beyond the veil, 
we shall find, some to our glory and some to our shame, that 
‘The Word of God abideth forever.’” 3. He has a supreme and 
undoubting confidence in the perfect harmony of science when it is 
established and revelation when it is fully understood, and with 
rare impartiality applies each to the interpretation of the otber. 
The leaders of science, on the one hand, “having scorned the 
statements of Scripture as too human—rendering the work of 
creation too man-like—are reduced to the necessity of endeavor- 
ing to find a mechanical equivalent in the ultimate atoms which 
turn the key of every mystery and possess in some incomprehen- 
sible manner the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.” 
Some of our religious teachers, on the other hand, “knowing but 
little of physics, use exploded arguments, maintain untenable 
positions, and thus imperil the very cause which they seek to vin- 
dicate.” 4, He conducts the argument with as much ability as 


* The Supernatural in Nature. A Verification by Free Use of Science. Ver- 
bum Domini Manet in Aelternum. London: C. Kegan, Paul & Co., 1 Paternoster 
Square. 1878. 484 pp. 
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fairness, usually in solid and massive reasoning, but sometimes in 
a rapid and playful succession of questions or objections and 
answers to them. As an example of the latter, take the following 
from page 353, after the main argument has already been brought 
to a close: “If we neglect gravitation we shall be dashed in 
pieces at the foot of a precipice, or be crushed by a falling rock ; 
if we despise sanitary law, we are destroyed by pestilence; if we 
disregard chemical laws, we are poisoned by a vapor.” Yes, we 
reply, because God, who likes simple folks, approveth not sim- 
pletons. It has been proposed that we erect two hospitals; in 
the one the patients are to be “ physiced,” in the other, “ prayed 
for.” Evidently the proposer had need of both remedies. The 
wisdom and order of divine conduct cannot be tabulated by man; 
sickness unhealed as well as sickness healed may be for the glory 
of God. We know that out of folly wisdom may be got; by 
gravitation, levitation ; from sickness, healing; and poison, not 
always deadly, becomes medicine ; so things contrary turn to our 
part. Walking on the sea is a plain reversal ot laws; but so, 
antecedently, is sending a message under the sea.” 5. The book 
is written in a pleasing style, somewhat ornate and ambitious, but 
clear and vigorous, not less rich in thought than affluent in dic- 
tion, with thoughts and arguments well arranged in well chosen 
words, and all suited to the theme. 

The main object of the treatise is to show the possibility, nay, 
the necessity of a creation and a Creator in the light of modern 
science, and the consistency of the Mosaic account of the creation 
with the most approved doctrines of the most advanced scientists. 
Of the twenty-two chapters, or “Studies” in which he pursues 
this theme, some are chiefly remarkable as a learned and skillful 
exegesis of Scripture, while others read like a rapid and appro- 
priate resumé of one after another of the physical sciences; and, 
though different readers will doubtless charge him with conceding 
too much to Scripture on the one hand or science on the other, 
none can deny that he is honest, candid, and intelligent in both. 
We wish the book might be widely read on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There are few of the votaries of science or the ministers 
of religion who would not be instructed and admonished by it. 


Tue Great SiicuTep Fortune.*—In the quaint language of 
the author of this book, “ The Great Slighted Fortune,” is man’s 

* The Great Slighted Fortune. By J.D. Bett. New York: Published by T. G. 
Crowell, No. 744 Broadway. 452 pp. 
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own nature; “The Wonderful House” is his body; “The Inesti- 
mable Interior Heritage” is the soul ; “ The Princely Possession ” 
is the will, or “The Power of Push;” “The Ever-living Pro- 
duce” is influence; “The Mystic Personality” is presence and 
the presence force; and “The Prime Condition of Avail” is self- 
command, or knowing how to be one’s own. These are the 
titles of the book and of its six chapters, each of which is sub- 
divided into from half a dozen to a dozen sections, on some of the 
most vital themes which concern every human being and which 
men in our day are especially tempted to neglect. “ Politics, phil- 
osophy, art, literature, economics, social life,” says the author in 
his Preface, “all seem pointed toward the Vale of the Salt Sea 
rather than toward the Olive Mountains. And this is the reason 
why: The progress and the improvement which mark the period 
are continually without men, and only slightly within them. 
Hence this volume, which is a plea for that great fortune of man— 
his own nature.” It is a great subject wisely and ably treated, a 
grand object heroically attempted and successfully achieved. The 
style is open to criticism, The writer must have been touched in 
his youth by the spirit of Carlyle. But he has also not a little of 
Carlyle’s wealth of wisdom, and depth of philosophy, and force 
of eloquence, and felicity of illustration. Young men, especially 
the young men in our colleges and in the professions, should read 
it. Aside from the author’s own thoughts and arguments it is 
enriched with the facts of history and adorned with the choicest 
gems from a wide range of ancient and modern, English, French, 
and German authors, which they will find in the highest degree 
instructive and stimulating, at once a treasure in themselves and 
inspiring them to make the most of the Great Fortune which 
men are so prone to slight, of the Inestimable Heritage which 
we in our day are in such peril of losing. 


Tue History oF THE EnGuisn Brsie.*—The now familiar story 
is told again in this compact volume, in a scholarly way, by one 
of the gentlemen connected with the English revisers of the author- 
ized version. Most of the contents have previously appeared in 
the Bible Educator, and are here put in a more permanent form. 
While borrowing freely from previous investigators, Dr. Moulton 
has made independent examination, and given special attention to 

* The History of the English Bible. By the Rev. W. F. Mouton, M.A., D.D., 
Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. London, Paris, and New York. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. 16mo, pp. 232. Price $1.50. 
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the collation of editions and versions. He devotes a chapter to 
the later history of the English Bible and to the measures now in 
progress for its revision. In speaking of Coverdale’s Bible, he 
says that “the probability is that the volume was printed by 
Froschover of Zurich,” though in the note he refers to the Caxton 
Catalogue, where he says “ Mr. Stevens gives reasons for believ- 
ing that this Bible was printed at Antwerp, at the cost and 
charges of Jacob van Meteren.” 

Dr. Moulton’s bock has several fuc-similes and numerous quo- 
tations from the older versions, arranged for comparison, and is 
printed with a fair degree of accuracy. 


Sprreiruat Mantirestations.*—This volume appears to have 
been written, not to vindicate the truth of Spiritualism to those 
who do not believe it, but to vindicate to Spiritualists the truth of 
the Bible as itself recognizing the phenomena of Spiritualism. A 
few pages at the beginning are occupied with a recital of spirit 
manifestations, some of them experiences of personal friends of 
the author. The remainder of the volume is ovcupied with a de- 
velopment of the author’s theory of the harmony of Spiritualism 
with the Christian Scriptures. The author considers, in their rela- 
tion to Spiritualism and as made more intelligible by it, the more 
prominent events recorded in the Bible from the creation to the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ; and also the predictions of 
his second coming. Our limits preclude even an outline of his in- 
genious speculations and fanciful vagaries. He holds that men 
are spirits who had fallen into error and sin, and are incarnated in 
men for “ remedial purposes ; and that not merely for individual 
purposes, but with reference to the political regeneration of the 
moral universe.” He thus takes up the theory of preéxistence, as 
advocated in a volume published many years ago by Rev. Edward 
Beecher, D.D., and by incorporating it into his own theory of 
Spiritualism, attempts to give it a clearer and more full presenta- 
tion, and even to suggest reasons justifying this incarnation of 
erring spirits as a wise and beneficent procedure. He holds that 
the cherubim and flaming sword in Genesis iii. 24, mean a taber- 
nacle which God set up, with a mercy-seat and cherubim, and the 
fiery cloud of his presence, thus instituting a system of religious 
worship ; that the sons of God (Gen. vi. 4), were powerful spirits 


* Spiritual Manifestations. By CHARLES BEECHER. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers. New York: C. T. Dillingham. 1879. 322 pages. 
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who by some process of materializing appeared on earth and mar- 
ried the daughters of men. “The lovely daughters of men may 
have been seized by bright flashing forms, and borne with songs 
and illuminations to their new abodes. Hence possibly the sin- 
gular marriage rites in some nations running back to an unknown 
antiquity—the bridal procession with torches, and music, and cer- 
tain songs. Hence the pretended violence with which the bride- 
groom carried the bride, after a feigned resistance, into his 
dwelling, being careful not to allow her foot to touch the thresh- 
old. May not all this be a faint resemblance of angelic courtship 
in the days before the flood ?” (pp. 145, 146). 

The author also supposes a reincarnation of those who have 
died without faith in Christ, that in human form they may receive 
knowledge of Christ, and have opportunity to accept him. (pp. 284, 
285, 318). 

He further applies his theory of Spiritualism to elucidate 
Christ’s millenial reign. Always mediums of evil character are 
accessible to the communications of evil spirits. The higher and 
pure spirits put themselves in communication only with the good. 
In the progess of Christianity there is to be a purification of the 
heavens, the evil spirits cast down and their power over men 
broken. The diminution of their number by incarnation of itself 
would contribute to this result. Then freed from these evil in- 
fluences men rise to a purer life, communication with the higher 
and pure spirits becomes common, Christ will “appear from time 
to time wherever needed,” and the conception of the millennial 
reign is realized. “The Epiphany, or ‘manifestation of the Sons 
of God’ may be more glorious than our most exalted imagina- 
tion has dared to dream, and yet it may work so smoothly as not 
to disturb the beat of a pendulum in the observatories of the 
world, or arrest the blooming of the most delicate floweret on the 
verge of Alpine glaciers.” (p. 312). 


AppLe Brossoms.*—A beautiful book both in its mechanical 
execution and in the quality of its contents, befitting the title, 
and one that can hardly fail to be a favorite with many fam- 
ilies among the gift-books of the season. Elaine was born 
October 9, 1863, and Dora Read October 9, 1866. About sixty 
pieces are given from each of the sisters, and the picture of each 
prefacing her part would disarm all criticism if any were pro- 


* Apple Blossoms. Verses of two Children: Elaine Goodale, Dora Read Good- 
ale. New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1878. 253 pp. 
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posed, It is not enough to say of the work of these children, that 
it is “ remarkable for their age.” It shows, even apart from such 
qualification, uncommon poetical sensibility and perception, and 
skill and smoothness in versification, There is often unexpected 
maturity of thought, while at the same time the subjects chosen 
are suitable to the age of the writers, and there is no appearance 
of ostentation or conceit. We wish more had been told us in the 
preface of the young lives that already put forth such blossoms. 
We are not even informed of their locality, except as it is “Sky 
Farm” in New England, and said to be in Berkshire, Mass, It is 
added in a note that, excepting the first of each author, the pieces 
are here arranged in the order of their composition, and the ear- 
liest were written at the age of nine years. Two of them were 
the work of the sisters in common. We should like to learn more 
not only of such children, but of their parentage and nurture. 
Our older readers will call to mind the productions of the David- 
son sisters many years ago. We remember also the volume pub- 
lished in 1872, with an introduction from Mr, Bryant, of the poems 
of Lucy C. Bull, composed in her ninth and tenth years. All these 
young boughs have borne fruit along with “blossoms.” It would 
have been a wrong done if the parents had too modestly withheld 
them from print. One cannot but await with almost superstitious 
interest the future of such opening lives. 


GaTEs INTO THE Psatm-Country.*—This is a volume of 
thoughtful and devout meditations on the Psalms, eighteen in 
number, most of them having been originally, as the author tells 
us, lectures or sermons to his own people, the text being some- 
times a verse or more, and sometimes the whole, of the Psalm 
selected, and each chapter having its distinctness and unity from 
the imagery employed by the sacred writer. By a pleasant fancy 
the principal images under which the truth is represented are 
conceived of as so many “gates into the Psalm-country,” and 
hence the title of the whole ; as for example the first Psalm is the 
“Orchard Gate” and the twenty-third the “Pasture Gate.” 
The author tells us it “is not intended as a critical treatise, but 
“is for the closet rather than for the study; for the average 
Bible-reader rather than for the scholar;” yet he has evidently 
studied the recent literature of his subject, and without stiffness 

* Gates into the Psalm-Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
315 pp. 
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or pedantry is careful in his interpretations. Keeping close to 
the figure in the text, yet not pressing it too far, he is at once a 
learner and teacher of its lessons; and this makes one of the best 
kinds of preaching. The style is pure and pleasing. A happy 
use is made also of quotations, sometimes at considerable length. 
We recommend the book to intelligent readers for their pleasure 
and profit. 


Cremer’s New Testament Lexicon.*—The translation of the 
first edition of this work was noticed in the New Englander of 
April, 1873. Since that time the success of the work, both in the 
author’s own country and in England, has been such as to call for 
a new and enlarged edition. This new edition has been prepared 
with much care, and, to a large extent, the articles have been 
re-written. In the somewhat peculiar line in which the author 
criginally directed his course, as he laid out the plan of his book, 
he has made marked progress during these five years. He has, 
thus, made a more valuable contribution to New Testament 
studies than he was able to make at first, and has produced a 
work which, as supplementary to other lexicons, will be found 
very helpful to all who will use it. The plan, as those who have 
examined the earlier edition are aware, is to exclude such words 
as have no special signification belonging to the New Testament. 
For these words and their uses the student is left to the ordinary 
Greek dictionaries. But all that great class of words and phrases, 
which gained new meanings and were brought into a new sphere 
by the operation of Christian thought and teaching, are traced in 
their history from the beginning. Their development through 
the earlier and classic periods, and as they are employed in the 
Septuagint, is presented, and then they are thoroughly investi- 
gated and discussed as they become the medium of thought in 
the system introduced by Christ and the Apostles. In some 
respects, evidently, the task of the author who proceeds on such 
a plan is more difficult than that of the common lexicographer. 
But his work, if accomplished with any measure of success, will 
aid and guide the student in a field where he will find much that 
is of the highest interest, as well as many new and clearer views 
of the truth, awaiting him. Indeed, without such studies of the 

* Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By HERMANN CREMER, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. Translated from 
the German of the second edition, with additional matter and corrections by the 
author, by WiLLiaM Urwick, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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great characteristic words of the Pauline and other New Testa- 
ment writings as this author has entered upon, no scholar in 
theology can attain the end which he is seeking, or be satisfied. 
What, for example, can be regarded as decisive or truly valuable 
in discussions of such words as ai@vios or dixatogvvn, which 
is presented by those who have not investigated them in the way 
here suggested. Most important and essential elements are lost 
sight of by such persons, and, of necessity, the conclusions to 
which they come are without proper foundation, and, even if they 
are correct, are so as if by mere chance. We think that the 
author of this volume has done a good work in adopting and 
carrying out this plan, and that those who find themselves able 
to purchase it will appreciate its helpfulness, both in the results of 
its discussions, and in the incitement to similar investigations 
which it will furnish. The English translation is imported into 
this country by Messrs. Scribner and Welford of New York. It 
is a quarto volume of six hundred pages and costs ten dollars. 


Scuarr’s Porutar Commentary.*—Rev. Dr. Schaff has no 
sooner brought his work of introducing Lange’s Commentary on 
the Old and New Testament to the American public to a comple- 
tion, than he appears again as the editor of a new book. Now, 
however, he devotes himself to the interests of English readers of 
the New Testament, as, in his former undertaking, he had 
attempted to meet the wants of scholars. The plan, which has, 
in the volume just published, begun to see its fulfillment, he tells 
us, has been in his mind for many years, It is, in a word, to 
place, as far as may be possible, before the reader who cannot 
push his investigations beyond the English language, the results 
of modern scholarship, and thus bring him, in some measure, 
toward the position of those to whom the Greek of the Scriptures 
is familiar. That this is a work, which has special difficulties, 
may be easily understood. The questions as to how much knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader is to be presupposed, or how 
thoroughly subjects can be discussed which are within the 
scholar’s field, or how much can be introduced without going be- 

* 4 Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American 
scholars of various evangelical denominations. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Edited by Puitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. In four volumes. Vol. I. Jntro- 
duction, and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1879. 8vo, 508 pp. 
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yond the limits which are necessarily prescribed for such a book 
—these and similar questions must present themselves constantly, 
and, as every one who has had any experience in this field will 
realize, must often be very hard to decide. The problem is to 
do as much as possible for intelligent minds, which yet cannot 
reach the inmost part of the discussions, because this is within 
the domain of the Greek language, and to compress as large an 
amount of valuable material as may be practicable into a small 
space. It seems to us that the plan, on which Dr. Schaff is 
apparently working, is one which quite successfully accomplishes 
these results. The notes are, sometimes, too brief; sometimes, 
perhaps, they might be made shorter, where they tend towards 
moral reflection, rather than explanation of the meaning. But, 
on the whole, the happy mean is attained, and the statements 
are clear, and brief, and suggestive, and calculated to give the 
reader what he needs. The pages on which the English text, 
according to the Authorized Version is given, contain in foot-notes 
very numerous hints as to improvements in translation, and 
changes of reading in the original Greek text. Those who use 
the book, and have never given attention to the subject, will 
find their minds awakened to the importance of a new revision, 
and to the good results which can be effected by means of it. 
The Commentary is to be completed in four volumes, of which 
this first one contains the three earlier gospels. The present 
volume has been prepared by the Editor-in-chief, Dr. Schaff, and 
Professor Riddle, of Hartford. The other writers, who are to par- 
ticipate in the work, are, all of them, gentlemen living in England 
and Scotland. The maps and illustrations, which have been pre- 
pared under the superintendence of Professor Guyot and Drs. W. 
M. and W. H. Thomson, will add to the interest and value of the 
book to most of those who may use it. The division of the text 
into sections, and the brief paragraphs tracing out the contents of 
each, will aid the ordinary reader. So much has been done, of 
late years, to unfold the meaning of the New Testament, and to 
afford guidance in the study of it, for those who are to be scholars 
in this department and are to teach the churches, that we cannot 
but give a welcome to every wise effort to bring the results of 
the best learning before the common church members. Dr. Schaff 
has undertaken to do in this country this imporant work, which 
Bishop Ellicott has recently attempted in England. The exami- 
nation of both of these works will happily widen the sphere of 
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vision for those who have been limited to the volumes written by 
Albert Barnes, and the writers who have followed him and imi- 
tated his plan. 


Dr. Hoitmes’s Memorr or THE Histortan Motiey.*—Apart 
from the interest which attaches itself to this book as a memoir of 
one whose career was so conspicuous and so honorable, it calls 
out an interest of another kind,—as a work of art. It gives a 
carefully drawn portrait, in miniature, of a man of rare gifts and 
of conspicuous career, by one who is acknowledged to be a master 
not only in the graceful use of his pen, but in his ability to analyze 
character. It bears the marks also of being no perfunctory work 
which has come to him in the routine of professional duty, but 
rather of being a loving tribute to a friend whom he would pre- 
sent to his countrymen to be honored and admired, When we 
remember how many really great men have been carricatured by 
those who have attempted to write their memoirs, or have been 
dwarfed forever in the eyes of posterity to the narrow concep- 
tions of their biographers, we have reason to be thankful that 
Mr. Motley has had so competent an interpreter of his life and 
character, and so able a defender of his fame. Still, after all, the 
very success of Dr. Holmes in the psychological analysis which 
he has presented of the mental characteristics of his friend, will 
without doubt awaken a desire of having other portraits of Mr. 
Motley by other hands. Dr. Holmes himself says (page 11): 
“We who live in the days of photographs know how many faces 
belong to every individual. We know too under what different 
aspects the same character appears to those who study it from 
different points of view and with different prepossessions.” So 
the very attractiveness of the “aspect” under which he has pre- 
sented this portrait of Mr. Motley incites the desire to know how 
he appeared to others who met him in other relations than those 
of intimate friendship. 

The youth of Mr. Motiey was passed in Boston, and his two 
principal play-fellows were Thomas Gold Appleton, and Wendell 
Phillips, each of whom furnished Dr. Holmes with their recollec- 
tions of this period of his life. Mr. Phillips speaks particularly 
of his physical beauty. The gracefulness of his movements and 
gestures, and “the admirable set of his head on his shoulders.” 
Lady Byron afterwards said of him that he was more like her 

* John Lothrop Motley. A Memoir. By OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 12mo, 278 pp. 
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husband in appearance than any other person she had met; but 
Mr. Phillips thinks that, as he recollects him in his early years, 
“he was handsomer than any portrait of Byron represents the 
poet.” At the various schools to which the boy was sent, and at 
college, where he went at the immature age of thirteen, he seems 
to have been as distinguished for his abilities as for his beauty, 
“He displayed a remarkable facility for acquiring languages, 
excelled as a reader and as a writer, and was the object of general 
admiration for his many gifts.” But the flattery which he received, 
which is often the case with young men of special ability, proved 
a hindrance to his progress and to the development of his char- 
acter. He obtained praise too early, and learned to trust too 
much to his genius. “He had everything to spoil him—beauty, 
precocious intelligence, and a personal charm, which might have 
made him a favorite.” Yet he was not “generally popular.” 
He was willful, impetuous, sometimes supercilious, and always 
fastidious.” He was one of those boys in whose “ possibilities ” 
school-mates and college-mates have great confidence; but who 
from knowing that they are credited with great abilities are kept 
from really trying to do their best for fear that their success 
may not equal the expectations of those who have expressed 
their admiration. After graduating at Harvard at seventeen, he 
went to Europe and studied at Berlin and Gottingen, where he 
became the friend of Bismarck. The two lived—as the great 
Chancellor has recently said—“in the closest intimacy; sharing 
meals and outdoor exercise.” On his return home, as might be 
expected, it was some years before he found a fie!d of labor in 
which he could enter with real satisfaction to himself. He 
studied law; published a poor novel; tried the diplomatic ser- 
vice as secretary of legation at St. Petersburg; tried politics, and 
served one term as representative in the Massachusetts legislature ; 
published a second novel, no better than the first; and down to 
1845, when he was thirty, had found no congenial field of work. 
Dr. Holmes presents an admirable analysis of the mental qualities 
of his friend during these early years; and the reader cannot 
fail to have his interest aroused in the psychological explanations 
which are given of the reasons of the numerous unsuccessful 
attempts which Mr. Motley made as a young man, for they serve 
to illustrate the path by which at last the distinguished historian 
overcame that want of persistence which seemed natural to him, 
and attained his brilliant success. The story of this success is 
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told with more conciseness, for the time has not yet come when 
that can be given in detail. One of the most important parts of 
the book, and that which has been most’ carefully prepared, is 
the account of the diplomatic career of Mr. Motley, which is a 
complete vindication of his fame. In the conduct of the cor- 
respondence with him when at Vienna and London, neither Mr. 


Seward nor Mr. Fish added to their laurels, 


Puitiprr’s Commentary ON Romans.*—The translation of this 
work adds to the number of the most valuable expositions of the 
Epistle to the Romans. Its author, though a strict Lutheran in 
theology, is a scholar of so great attainments and so thoroughly 
versed in the subject of which he treats, that he rises into the free- 
dom of exegesis. He discusses the meaning of passages, both in 
the region of mere interpretation and in that of doctrine, with 
much ability. His book, thus, becomes an excellent one for the 
student who desires what a strong man of that school of thinking 
understands the Apostle to teach in this chief Epistle. At the 
same time, it gives the student the views of such a man on points 
of language, and the construction of sentences, and the legitimate 
meaning of words and phrases. The use of such books is always 
helpful, for they bring the mind into contact with the best 
thought. The first volume of the Commentary only has now 
been published, but the remaining one is promised at an early 
date. This first volume covers the first seven chapters of the 
Epistle and seventeen verses of the eighth chapter. It thus 
extends nearly to the end of the doctrinal section, strictly so 
called. This writer, however, differs from most others, in regard- 
ing the three following chapters as not an appended section, more 
loosely attached to the doctrinal parts, but an “essential, integral 
element” in it. “The absorption and elevation as well of hea- 
thenism, which had no sanction of law, as of Judaism, which had 
such sanction, as inadequate manifestations of the religious life, 
into the gospel which brings justification and holiness, into Chris- 
tianity as the absolute and all-sufficient form of religion—this,” 
he says, “is the theme which the Apostle expounds under every 
aspect.” The destiny of Christianity, however, being “not 


* Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By FRiepRicH ADOLPH 
Puitipp!, Doctor and Ordinary Professor at Rostock. Translated from the Third 
Improved and Enlarged Edition. By the Rev. J. 8S. Banks, Manchester. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 
1878. Price $3.00. 
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merely to absorb into itself the Jewish and Gentile faiths, but 
also to draw to itself the Jewish and Gentile worlds,” the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters become the consummation and com- 
pletion of the author’s plan. The development of the thought and 
plan, as the interpretation is carried forward, is of course con- 
formed to this governing idea. The author’s discussion of impor- 
tant passages, such as the celebrated one in the fifth chapter, 
verses twelve to nineteen, and the seventh and eighth chapters, 
as to their relation to the regenerate or unregenerate man, is full 
and able. He defends his opinions with energy, and even where 
a candid person of another way of thinking may not agree with 
him, he will be glad to see the forcible and scholarly presentation, 
which the author gives him of the Apostle’s thought as it appears 
to his own mind. 


Imver’s Hermenevtics.*—A good book on New Testament 
Hermeneutics is a thing to be welcomed at all times, and especially 
at present. The energy of scholars, in the line of Biblical study 
and interpretation, has, for a good many years past, been largely 
devoted to commentaries. Many of these have been published 
by English and American authors, and many of the prominent 
works of foreign writers have been translated into our language. 
In this way the means at command for the investigation of the 
New Testament books have been greatly increased, and students 
in this department have been enabled to enter upon their work 
under peculiar advantages, as compared with those of a former 
generation. But, while so much has thus been accomplished, we 
have had little in our language in the way of treatises on the 
science of Hermeneutics. The volume of Immer, which is now 


translated, is therefore timely, and the announcement of its publi- . 


cation will awaken interest in all who are devoted to such studies. 
The author is a Professor of Theology in Switzerland, and is char- 
acterized by the thoroughness and independence of the German 
scholars. He gives a somewhat extended review of the history 
of Scripture interpretation, pointing out and criticising the posi- 
tions and opinions of successive authors in the past. From the 
truths and errors thus discovered he draws conclusions which con- 
firm the view, which is advanced at the outset as the right one— 
that the interpreter must approach the New Testament as he 

* Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer, Professor of Theology 


in the University of Berne. Translated from the German by ALBERT NEWMAN. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 8vo. 1877. 
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would other books of antiquity. He must consider the language 
used, and explain it according to the grammatical and historical 
method, not allowing himself to be carried away by his own 
fancies, or by some preconceived religious sense, or by any alle- 
gorical or dogmatic theories. At the same time, the author fully 
recognizes the peculiarity of the sacred writings in their religious 
character and teaching, and points out how far this should modify 
the student’s method. The setting forth of this whole subject is 
very clear and able. It is followed by an extended application of 
all the several rules and principles to a variety of passages. By 
this means the student is not only put in possession of the true 
method of investigation, but is also taught by examples how he 
can use it, and is stimulated in his work. The reader will find in 
the volume some things to which he will not fully assent, or which 
he may even regard as of erroneous tendency, but he will gain 
from it much of value and will be assisted by it to a better under- 
standing of the work of an interpreter. 


Coatss’s Encyctopap1a or Portry.*—A collection of poems, 
like the volume before us, cannot be madeinahurry. At least, it 
ought to be a growth which goes forward by degrees, with an 
opportunity to revise first judgments, and quietly to traverse the 
whole ground from which the selection is to be made. Mr. Coates 
tells us that it is nine years since he began his task. The poems 
are classified by topics, and if the rubrics of the editor are open 
to some criticism on logical grounds, the fault is not of a kind to 
occasion any serious difficulty to the reader. The full indexes 
enable one to turn at once to any favorite poem. The collection 
is quite rich and valuable, and the editor has certainly gone far 
towards fulfilling the promise of the title. We do not care to 
compare this work with other publications of the same character. 
We simply commend it as a valuable book for the household, as 
we can testify, having entertained a family circle by reading aloud 
from its pages. 


Raymonp’s Eprrion oF THE Book oF Jos.t—This work is by a 
layman. But good work has been done in theology before by this 


* The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Comprising the best Poems of the 
most famous writers, English and American. Compiled and edited by Henry T. 
Coates. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

+ The Book of Job: Essays and a Metrical Paraphrase. By Rossiter W. 
Raymonp, Ph.D. With an Introductory Note, by Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 1878. 
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class, to which--to take but one example—Melanchthon belonged, 
Mr. Raymond has written his Essays on Job and his Paraphrase, 
in a truly scholarly spirit. He is judicious in his remarks on the 
age and authorship of the work. His incidental replies to erro- 
neous verdicts of Froude and of other writers, with respect to its 
meaning and aim, are sound and conclusive. He brings to his 
discussions a poetic insight, as well as a good head for theological 
inquiries. Altogether, we have little fault to find with this unpre- 
tending volume, and wish the books of the Bible might find more 
expositors as able and candid as Mr, Raymond shows himself 


to be. 


Bisuor Smipson’s Lectures on Preacuine.*—If the rising 
generation of preachers are not mighty as Luther and eloquent as 
Apollos, it will not be from lack of good advice. This has of late 
been given almost ad nauseam. They are charged from pulpits, 
they are belectured from professors’ desks, they are solemnly 
bescribbled in newspaper columns, they are bepreached in Maga- 
zine editorials and in Review articles. The times of the apostles 
ought to be seen again. The pews are revenging themselves on 
the pulpits. They are “talking back.” One is almost tempted 
to exclaim “let us have done preaching and begin doing. Let us 
give no more advice, but set examples of valiant achieving for the 
Master !” 

In the lectures before us, a well-known and accredited leader 
in the church gives us the fruit of his long experience in the 
ministry. Some excellent advice, from an authoritative source, is 
thus given. While in point of fresh thought and literary execu- 
tion this course of Yale lectures might be adjudged as hardly 
coming up to some that have preceded it, yet it was heard with 
pleasure and profit by those to whom it was particularly addressed, 
and it set forth what it had to say in a plain, terse, and sensible 
manner. It dealt with the concrete and commonplace rather than 
with the deeper subjective aspects of truth. Some parts, though 
delivered closely from notes, and especially the last part of the 
last lecture, sustain the Bishop’s reputation for eloquent speaking. 
Now and then, but not as often as it might have been expected, 


* Lectures on Preaching ; delivered before the Theological Department of Yale 
College. By Matraew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., a Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
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the Methodist fire comes out. There is, however, very little of the 
peculiar element of this great method of practical and direct 
spiritual working, as seen especially in the preaching of Wesley 
and his immediate successors, which restored to the church the 
sense of individual accountability and the primitive power of the 
gospel. The seventh lecture upon “ ministerial power” comes the 
nearest to it, and is the most valuable of the course. 

We should take issue with the author in what he says of the 
plan of a sermon, on page 141: “ After his plan is arranged and 
the outlines of it framed, whether by division or by simple growth, 
he can very profitably use assistance in its development. Let 
him then refer to commentaries, etc.; but his own plan should be 
resolutely fixed before he ventures on those references.” The 
impression is given (whether it was intended to be or not) that 
the plan is of such moment that it should be about the first thing 
composed. It makes the sermon. It gives it its originality and 
life. We think not. Though the plan is highly important it is 
an artistic rather than productive portion of the sermon. There 
is nothing creative in it. It is simply the best order of arranging 
one’s materials. It is the most effective method of marshalling 
one’s thoughts. It is the thought which makes the plan not the 
plan the thought. We ought to have the materials and the 
thoughts before making the plan. It may actually be the last thing 
made before writing the sermon. The view taken in the book is, 
we think, a too mechanical one, and one that has had a deleterious 
influence in the past on sermon-making, checking a free develop- 
ment of thought and confining it into uniform and rigid plans of 
discourse. 

The catholicity of the Lyman Beecher lectureship has been 
already well demonstrated. Thus far its incumbents have been 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Methodist min- 
isters. It only now remains for Baptist and Roman Catholic 
clergymen to fill this post, and the whole circle of the great 
Christian denominations in the country will be completed. Some 
might demur at the mention of Roman Catholic, but if a Fenelon, 
a Bourdaloue, a Lacordaire, or a DeRavignan, should be repro- 
duced in the Catholic Church, we should be glad to sit at their 
feet as learners in pulpit eloquence and ministerial prudence, Thus 
far, however, all who have spoken, whatever their name, have 
preached one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
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Frencn’s “Art anp Artis:s oF Connecticut.”*—It was a 
happy idea of the compiler of this book to bring together in a 
volume the names of the artists who have been born or have had 
their homes in the State of Connecticut. As we make the count, 
he has given a list of one hundred and sixty-seven “ Connecticut 
artists,” as he would call them, we suppose. Yet this list, after 
all, is by no means complete. Without any effort, we recall at 
once the names of several artists who are not mentioned——some of 
them of reputation and now living in the State. 

Iu preparing a list of this kind, whatever principle may be 
adopted, there will be those who will be disposed to criticise. If the 
list is made to embrace only artists who are born in the State, it 
may be said that some of them worked in other parts of the country. 
On the other hand, some of those who were born in other States 
received here the impressions which turned their attention perma- 


. nently to art as a profession. Mr. French’s plan seems to have 


been to give the names of all who have been born in Connecticut, 
or have resided for any considerable time in the State—either 
to prosecute their studies, or engaged in the work of their pro- 
fession. As biographical sketches are given of all these artists, 
the reader can form his own conclusion as to how much each one 
is indebted for his interest in art, to the influences under which 
he was here brought, and how much credit each one reflects upon 
the State. 

The artists who were born in the State, as we count them, num- 
ber just a hundred. Among those not now living are Trumbull, 
Rossiter, Kensett, the portrait painters Waldo and Jewett, and 
E. S. Bartholomew, the sculptor. Among the living, the most 
distinguished painter is Church, and the most distinguished 
sculptor is Chauncey B. Ives. Among the artists who may be 
claimed as Connecticut artists who were not born in the State, is 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the first President of the National Academy, 
Daniel Huntington, the present President, and John F. Weir, the 
Dean of the Art School in New Haven, 

A full account is also given of the various Art Schools which 
now exist in the State, or have at different times been in operation. 

The book is illustrated with over sixty engravings, and is in 
every respect a beautiful specimen of the typographical art. 


* Art and Artists in Connecticut. By H. W. Frencu. Eoston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1879. Small quarto, 176 pp. Ilustrated. 











